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Revivalism has been one of the outstanding features of 
American Protestantism. Through it probably more than 
through any other channel our evangelical Christianity has 
brought the impact of the gospel to bear upon the problems of 
American society. In congested centers no less than in isola- 
ted farming communities the normal procedure has been 
periodically to stage an elaborate evangelistic city campaign 
or the more unconventional “‘special meetings” in village or 
countryside. Hence the confusion that in many minds 
completely identifies evangelism with revivalism; hence also 
the difficulty that some good folk experience in conceiving of 
an evangelism that dispenses with a professional revivalist, 
and their conclusion that to question the merits of the revival- 
istic method is to betray an ominous lack of evangelical fervor. 
In all fairness it may as well be frankly admitted that the 
religious history of America in some measure at least justifies 
this way of thinking. For almost two hundred years it is 
revivalism more than any other phenomenon that has supplied 
the landmarks in our religious history—the undulations, 
upheavals, points of departure, and lines of continuity. It 
would not be difficult and by no means unsatisfactory to write 
the history of American Protestantism from the standpoint of 
its periodic awakenings. Such a treatment, of course, would 
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pass lightly over the fine distinctions between Pilgrim and 
Puritan, the rigor of the Massachusetts Bay theocracy, the 
“Rhode Island experiment’’ of Roger Williams, the church 
affiliations of Calvert’s first colonists, and the peculiarities of 
the “‘sectaries” of Pennsylvania. These and many related 
topics which have received from historians consideration 
entirely out of proportion to their real significance would be 
pushed into the background, while serious effort would center 
in tracing the moral and spiritual decline that befell the several 
colonial settlements as the inevitable result of their economic 
struggle, exclusiveness, and deeply rooted prejudice. 

But in one spot at least it would be shown that the spiritual 
fervor failed to abate. Through the long pastorate of Solomon 
Stoddard the church at Northampton had the joy of reaping 
five revival harvests, so that it was into an atmosphere of 
revivalistic expectancy that Jonathan Edwards entered when 
he assumed the pastoral charge of this church. And soon the 
Great Awakening was in progress, reaching out from the little 
Northampton village until the entire colonial area from north 
to south and from the sea to the utmost fringe of settlement 
had felt its power. For the first time in American religious 
history large accessions were made to Christian forces, church 
organizations and edifices were vastly multiplied, materialism 
suffered a decided setback, and coarse immoralities were 
checked. Of greater importance was the establishment of 
contacts between religious groups that hitherto had greatly 
misunderstood each other. A common bond of sympathy and 
interest contributed toward the creation of a colonial religious 
consciousness and concerted lines of religious effort. In short 
the Great Awakening marks the beginning of an aggressive 
American Christianity. 

So slow was the subsidence of this quickening that at most 
only a few years of “normalcy” intervened before the awaken- 
ing of the Revolutionary era, in which the Presbyterians and 
Baptists, finding spiritual inspiration in their advocacy of 
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democracy and free-church ideals, acquired such prestige and 
numerical strength as to give them a recognized place among 
the religious forces of the country. The denominational 
foundations of the Baptists and Presbyterians were laid in a 
period of revival accession. From this same awakening the 
Methodists reaped almost as largely. Emerging from the 
ostracism and persecution due to the British affiliations of 
its pioneer traveling preachers, Methodism entered upon an 
era of large ingathering, strategically significant as forming a 
base from which it was able so courageously to push its outposts 
into the newly settled districts of the enlarging interior. 

Soon followed the Second Awakening, the stirrings of which 
were felt not only along the seaboard and particularly in the col- 
leges, but in the remote settlements of the Carolinas, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and the Western Reserve, where immense congrega- 
tions assembled for sacramental communion, social fellowship, 
and curiosity. At the critical moment when immigration into 
the Middle West was beginning to assume large proportions, 
this revival served as a timely deterrent to the laxity of morals 
naturally associated with the shifting of population from one 
area to another, while it also quickened a sense of responsibility 
of the old and strong communities to the new and weak. Like 
its precursor the Great Awakening, this revival died away 
slowly. After five years of vigorous manifestation as the 
century closed, it gradually spent itself in the course of the 
next decade. 

The War of 1812, accompanied by the spiritual and moral 
deterioration usually attending militaristic strain, interrupted 
the progress of widespread revival, until with the opening of 
the third decade of the nineteenth century local quickenings 
again began to break out in several sections of New York State, 
and probably over a wider area. With the organization of 
the American and Baptist Home Mission societies, and the 
consequent sending forth of a large corps of missionaries into 
the newly settled districts, revivals became general throughout 
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the trans-Allegheny region, continuing with unabated force 
right through to the depression of 1837, when their momentum 
was slightly moderated. It is noteworthy that in the con- 
temporary literature of the first forty years of this century no 
subject so engrossed the interest of the Christion public as 
did these revivals. During this period great issues emerged, 
such as America’s responsibility to foreign missions, the most 
effective means of organizing for work on the home field, the 
adjustment of Methodist polity to the demands of American 
democracy, and the attitude of the churches to negro enslave- 
ment. And yet, judged from contemporary records, the 
dominating, unifying influence of the period was the fluctua- 
tion of revival quickening throughout the widening territories 
of settlement. 

Following this Jong period of revivals, a season of contro- 
versy elapsed. The Presbyterians had their theological 
troubles, and the Methodists and Baptists were inflamed over 
the slavery issue. Evangelism necessarily was thrown into 
the background. Yet for only a surprisingly brief period. 
The Finney campaign, notable for the wide distribution of 
its influences from coast to coast, as if by providential inter- 
vention united the religious forces of the North for the trying 
days of the Civil War. Reconstruction had not progressed far 
until Dwight L. Moody emerged in the memorable campaigns 
of the early seventies. Moody in turn has been succeeded by 
Torrey, Chapman, and less distinguished lights. In spite oi 
the growing emphasis upon the socialized expression of Chris- 
tianity, to be readized in part through the principles of religious 
education, the annual season of protracted meetings, special 
services, and such like has retained its place among the red- 
letter periods of many a church calendar. Each autumn 
witnesses the going forth of hundreds of professional evangel- 
ists to reclaim moral derelicts and to secure the defnite 
commitment to Christian discipleship of young folk who have 


been under the less emotional ministry of the regular pastors. 
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In hundreds of our churches revivalism survives as the normal 
outreaching of the Christian group for the non-Christian. 
Among these there is no more expectation of securing conver- 
sions at other than revival seasons than there is among far- 
mers of harvesting their crops in the winter months. Long 
accustomed to this revivalistic program, and themselves 
victims of a revivalistic psychology, it is not surprising that 
many of the most faithful members of these churches unceas- 
ingly keep vigil for times of refreshing while plaintively hark- 
ing back to “old-time religion.” 

_ But it is next to be observed that revivalism has proved 
to be as distinctive of American Protestantism as it has been 
characteristic. ‘“‘The idea of revivals,” says one, “is the 
gift of American to foreign Calvinism.”' In the lengthy 
career of European Christianity, nothing appears corre- 
sponding to the revivalistic emphasis of America. During 
the early centuries of Christian history, accessions to the 
church were made through a catechumenate conducted with 
considerable thoroughness. In protecting itself against the 
infiltration of paganism, the calmly reasoned individual 
appeal seems to have been the prevailing instrument of Chris- 
tian propaganda. Later, of course, when Christianity became 
so closely identified with the state, and so thoroughly sacer- 
dotalized, there was no urge whatever to an evangelical appeal. 
The requirements of citizenship and the dread of otherworldly 
punishment constrained a)) to submit to the sacraments and 
other priestly impositions. Why should priests plead the 
Claims of Christ when the populace could be scared into a 
reasonable conformity to the moral standards of Christianity 
by the threat of withholding the sacraments? With a ma- 
terialistic, otherworldly conception of Christianity, what more 
was needed than participation in the sacraments? And so 
everyone was gathered into the church and there were no lost 


sheep to reclaim, since a)) were in the fold. Yo evangelism, 


t Allen, Jonathan Edwards, p. 136. 
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therefore, the medieval clergy had no motif whatever. 
To preaching indeed of any character the incentive was not 
powerful. Priests naturally became little more than altar 
officials. The wonder is that preaching survived as much as 
it did; the greater marvel that occasionally a really powerful 
messenger of repentance and righteousness appeared. 

Monasticism, to be sure, has been characterized by some 
writers as a type of revivalism. And on the surface there is 
an admitted resemblance between the periodic rise of orders 
and the successive waves of revival quickening. Close 
observation, however, discovers that the similarity does 
not penetrate beneath the surface. Monasticism was never 
motivated by a yearning of the “saved” for the “unsaved.” 
Monks did not question the magic efficacy of the priest and his 
sacraments. The noblest in their ranks sought in the retreat 
of the cloister the better way toward saintliness. Except in so 
far as monasticism produced some of the great medieval mis- 
sionaries who carried the Christian evangel to outlying bar- 
barians, it was a movement within the church to realize higher 
standards of spiritual-mindedness rather than to reach out to 
the unevangelized. Its concern was to provide a retreat for 
saints much more than a refuge for prodigals. 

With their clearer appreciation of the spiritual character 
of religion and their deep aversion to sacerdotalism, the Wal- 
denses and Anabaptists might have been expected to anticipate 
in some respects the methods of modern evangelism. But 
such was not the case. The unsleeping vigilance of the 
persecuting church compelled these groups to conduct their 
propaganda under cleverly devised disguise, and to increase 
their following through the contacts of individual with 
individual. A similar policy of repression accounts in large 
measure for the lack of organized evangelical effort among the 
English Dissenters of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
It was reserved for the following century, more tolerant because 
more commercial in its spirit, under the finely balanced leader- 
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ship of the Wesleys and Whitefield, to give to Britain an evan- 
gelical quickening that stirred its life religiously and socially 
to the profoundest depths. Unlike the contemporary move- 
ment in New England, by which in some degree it was impelled 
and shaped, the evangelical revival of Britain tarried long but 
never returned. For Britain the nineteenth century has not 
proved to be an era of revivals. Neither the Established nor 
the Free churches have produced successors to the Wesleys 
and Whitefield. The Free churches, the natural stronghold 
of evangelical ideals and methods, have shown no disposition 
to identify their aggressive campaign among the masses with 
periodic revivalism. The professional evangelist has found 
in Britain no opportunity corresponding to that of America. 
“Gypsy” Smith almost alone has been able to continue an 
effective evangelistic ministry among the British people. It 
is true that Moody conducted successful campaigns and that 
the reception accorded to Torrey and Chapman was cordial. 
Yet one conversant with the religious activities of the British 
churches knows full well that the splendid work of “Gypsy” 
Smith and less widely known British ‘“‘missioners,”’ with the 
occasional visits of American evangelists, has been at most 
only an incident in their program of evangelism. There has 
been no tendency to look to evangelists as the main instrument 
in establishing contact between the church and the masses. 
Although many churches have their “missions,” these are not to 
be hastily interpreted as the counterpart of American special 
revival meetings. In their conduct and objective these are 
widely removed from each other. 

As for Continental Christianity during post-Reformation 
times, revivalism has played a réle even less conspicuous than 
in Britain. French Protestantism, originally cast in the mold 
of Humanism, subjected to the long ordeal of fighting on 
battlefields to purchase privileges of which on galling illegal 
grounds it was later deprived, and at last sharing in the general 
misfortune that befell religion after the Revolution, has 
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possessed neither the disposition nor the incentive to resort to 
revivalism. French prophets early in the eighteenth century 
rehabilitated a type of enthusiasm, but in the course of fifty 
years its spell had entirely disappeared. Lutheranism early 
in its career fell back into dogmatic inertia. Pietism by and 
by interposed its protest but, though highly evangelical in its 
missionary interest, has been averse to mechanically imposed 
awakenings. Moravianism has followed the same course. 
Waldensianism, gallantly surviving the persecution of centuries, 
has shown some disposition in Italy to resort to revivalistic 
methods. Soalso have the Baptists in carrying their message to 
Central Europe. In Scandinavia slight awakenings have ap- 
peared, and a few evangelists have emerged into prominence. 
But the Continent as a whole was visited by no general awaken- 
ing corresponding to the evangelical revival in Britain. At most 
its quickenings have been confined to small areas and have 
failed to operate upon society as a whole. Hence there has 
developed in Continental churches no disposition to resort to 
seasonal programs, nor anything approximating the revival- 
istic attitude of mind. 

As characteristic and distinctive of American religious life, 
revivalism must be traceable to certain features peculiar to 
the environment in which the American church has been called 
upon to function. In endeavoring to ascertain just what these 
features were, one is immediately disposed to look into the 
history of the Northampton church, the historic fountainhead 
of periodic awakenings. Elsewhere in New England there 
seem to have been movements marked by special religious 
fervor, as in East Windsor under the ministry of Jonathan 
Edwards’ father. But in Northampton, during the long 
pastorate of Stoddard, seasons of refreshing were a recurrent 
feature. Edwards cites five as having occurred between 1689 
and 1718, with a sixth shortly after his accession to the full 
pastorate. A reading of the Surprising Narrative gives the 
impression that in respect of periodic ingathering the history 
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of the Northampton church was unique. Two factors may 
serve as a possible explanation. The first was the personality 
of Stoddard, of whom Edwards speaks as “‘a very great man of 
strong powers of mind, of great grace and a great authority, 
of a masterly countenance, speech, and behavior,” looked up 
to by many “‘almost as a sort of deity,” and regarded by the 
Indians of the neighborhood as the “‘Englishman’s God.” If 
the exceptional qualities of Edwards’ mother may be taken 
as any index of her father’s endowments, Stoddard was a man 
of commanding personality, the content and delivery of whose 
sermons goes far in accounting for the extraordinary features 
in the history of his congregation. In the second place the 
ministry of this remarkable father in Israel was in a community 
where to profound religious imagination and deep emotion pre- 
vailing among New England Puritans of the seventeenth century 
there was added a tinge of melancholy due to the hardships 
and anxieties of living in a comparatively remote pioneer settle- 
ment under the constant fear of attack from the Indians. 
Among folk so constituted and environed, vivid emotional 
preaching may well have been productive of results quite out 
of the ordinary." 

Be the explanation what it may, in entering upon his 
ministry at Northampton, Edwards found himself in a revival- 
istic atmosphere. Grandfather Stoddard, then in ripe old 
age, was probably much given to talking to his promising 
grandson about the days of refreshing in years gone by, and 
Edwards recalls the comfort that a small ingathering gave 
this pastor emeritus as he was standing on the borders of the 
grave. Many of the congregation, moreover, must have 
retained vivid memories of the stirring times of former bless- 
ing. The fact that the newly installed minister soon married 
a woman who to unusual endowments of grace, culture, and 

*On these characteristics of New England life see Davenport, Primitive Traits in 
Religious Revivals, chap. viii, and Hayes, “Study of the Edwardean Revivals,” A meri- 
can Journal of Psychology, Vol. XIII. 
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personality added a mystical tendency toward transports “‘into 
a kind of heavenly Elysium” should not escape attention, nor 
that his conversance with history had brought to his attention a 
Scotch revival a century before in which highly emotional 
phenomena had appeared. That his powerful intellect had 
forged out an irresistible logic of Calvinistic sovereignty, 
election, and reprobation, and that his imagination proved so 
capable of depicting the bliss of the redeemed and the horrors 
of the damned, is the crowning consideration. In any church, 
indeed, no matter what its history or the composition of its 
membership, Edwards, in the exuberance of his freshly elabo- 
rated Calvinistic message, would have created a profound 
impression. To characterize the awakening that convulsed 
the Northampton and surrounding churches during the winter 
1734-35 as the Edwardean revival is certainly no misnomer. 
No other single factor is so largely explanatory of the distinct- 
ive characteristics of the movement as the personality and 
Calvinistic message of Edwards. But this does not imply 
that other factors may be entirely eliminated. However 
powerful Edwards’ preaching, it was addressed to people who 
for almost a century had been in periodic dread of exhausted 
food supplies or Indian attack. Though fearless through their 
constant contact with frontier dangers, they were the victims 
of a latent fear that, played upon by descriptions of hell and 
divine wrath, made them peculiarly susceptible to prostrations 
and hysterical extravagances.* 

The Great Awakening of the following decade was the 
natural overflow of the Edwardean revival. The Narrative 
of the Surprising Work of Grace, falling under the observation 
of many in Boston and elsewhere, aroused the religious mind 
to a high state of expectancy, while the preaching of Pomeroy, 
Tucker, the Tennent brothers, and others seems to have been 
almost as lurid as that of Edwards. Whitefield alone, among 
the preachers of this movement, dwelt more fully upon the 


™For the relation of fearlessness and fear, see Davenport, op. cit., p. 100. 
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kindlier aspects of the gospel’s message. In contrast, how- 
ever, with the Edwardean revival, it was carried over a wider 
area, including not only older centers, such as Boston and 
Philadelphia where long settlement had produced a tranquil- 
lity of mind, but into backward districts where solicitude 
even more pronounced than in the longer established village 
of Northampton made the inhabitants more susceptible to 
emotional appeals. 

In several particulars the revival of the Revolutionary 
era differed from the Edwardean and the Great Awakening. 
There was a notable absence of outstanding leaders, such as 
Edwards, Whitefield, and the Tennent brothers. Without 
the stimulus of special meetings congregations suddenly awak- 
ened to a deepened sense of spiritual values. Pastorless 
churches not infrequently shared in this spiritual quickening. 
The preaching does not seem to have been as strongly emo- 
tional and imaginative as in the earlier revivals. The large 
accessions to Baptist and Presbyterian membership were due 
to the prestige and popularity derived from their staunch 
advocacy of republican ideals and their vigorous resistance 
in New England and Virginia to everything that savored of 
state-church favoritism. Their demand that all churches 
should enjoy equal rights, gallantly maintained as it was to the 
point of distraint of property and imprisonment, enriched 
the spiritual tone of the membership of these two bodies. To 
the Methodists, however, the Revolution proved an embarrass- 
ment rather than an opportunity. Their large numerical 
gains of the early seventies shriveled almost to the vanishing- 
point in the tense years during which suspicion and prejudice 
visited their preachers with such popular disfavor as to make 
their preaching almost ineffective and to necessitate in some 
cases their retreat to places of hiding. But with the close 
of the war the pent-up enthusiasm of these apostles of Wesley, 
who felt the urgency and honor of planting Methodism in 
this new hemisphere, broke through all bounds, reaping an 
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especially rich harvest in Virginia, where Anglicanism had 
become inert and indifferent to the needs of the people. 

The opening of the national period is almost coincident 
with the outbreak of the Second Awakening, which in impor- 
tant respects was sharply differentiated from the revivals of 
the colonial period. Settlement by this time had begun to 
extend beyond the mountains, and each year was witnessing 
the bending back toward the west of the frontier line. With 
a real apostolic urge the Methodist circuit riders had felt 
the challenge to follow the trail of the backwoodsman with 
the gospel, and Baptist and Presbyterian missionaries had 
been aroused by the same imperative. Frontiersmen with 
limited, or no resources were unable to proceed immediately to 
erect a meetinghouse or even a school. In those strenuous 
days the erection indeed of a log cottage was no mean achieve- 
ment. It was to this at length that the adventurous preacher 
came. Wearied, wet, and harried with trail anxieties, he was 
glad to receive its hospitality, and to bring his message of 
religious inspiration to parents and children who read and 
prayed with him around the fireplace, lingering long into the 
night as they listened so eagerly to the traveler’s story of 
doings ‘“‘back home.”’ By and by neighbors were invited to 
meet the preacher, whose time was thus economized by an 
exhortation given to all people assembled together rather 
than by visitation in each separate cottage. The next stage 
was when a date was fixed for the minister to conduct a reli- 
gious service for all the members of a community. Appoint- 
ments were thus made for meetings sometimes months in the 
future. After the fashion of a modern Chautauqua lecturer, 
the circuit rider often found himself booked up for a year 
ahead. Asbury’s Journal abounds in references to appoint- 
ments dated thus far in advance. Unless the preacher of some 
other denomination happened along in the interim, months 
and perhaps a year might elapse between appointments. 
More adequate provision for worship was inevitable to meet 
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the needs of folks whose settlement on the frontier, far from 
lessening, often intensified their thirst for religious fellowship. 
Hence the camp meeting. Just when and where it originated 
remains obscure. Since preachers traveled over such wide 
areas, it was felt that time could be economized by their 
conducting at convenient points a series of meetings rather 
than by filling a succession of single appointments. People 
widely scattered, who might find it impossible to be present 
for a single meeting, could attend some of a series of protracted 
services. Folks indifferent to a small religious service in some 
neighbor’s cottage might be attracted by the more imposing 
protracted meeting, which drew the countryside somewhat 
after the fashion of the later country fair. Additional impres- 
siveness was imparted through the observance of the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper. The fact that the exhortations were 
made by several rather than by one preacher gave variety to 
the exercises. The scene was decidedly animated when 
several preachers might be heard within sound of each 
other’s voices, especially in the evening session when the 
flare of torches dispelled the heavy shadows of pendant 
branches. 

From its earliest appearance the camp meeting drew 
immense crowds. One is disposed at first to regard the 
estimate of audiences as vastly exaggerated, but the consentient 
testimony of contemporary writers, of whom some must 
be classed as keenly critical, seems to leave no doubt that 
thousands of people often resorted to these camp grounds. 
From a radius of scores of miles settlers flocked to the festive 
event of the year. For long months many of them had not 
so much as seen the face of a preacher, and a tedious wagon 
trek over uncomfortable roads was a small price for the spirit- 
ual tonic of four whole days of preaching, praying, and singing. 
Others less religiously disposed found in the social fellow- 
ship of the camp assembly a welcome break from the depress- 
ing monotony of the isolated settler’s cabin. Some, of course, 
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were drawn by vulgar curiosity, where all sorts of improprieties 
were reported as of common occurrence. It is not surprising 
that emotional disorders were prevalent. Many folks were 
in a state of high spiritual expectancy when they reached the 
camp ground. For weeks and months they had been looking 
forward to this great annual event, and as a consequence their 
nerves were keyed to the limit. Moreover, frontier life offered 
an extremely limited range of interests. With few social con- 
tacts and extremely limited facilities for coming in touch with 
the thinking and happenings of the world at large, the settler’s 
mind was liable to be completely dominated by whatever 
ideas he chanced to meet. The routine of a life consumed in 
chopping trees, breaking land, and doing chores, made the 
settler an easy mark for whatever new interest crossed the 
threshold of his thinking. And on the camp ground, no matter 
by what motive he had been drawn, the listener was brought 
face to face with a compelling interest—that of personal 
religion. However unversed in the technique of psychology, 
the camp preachers were sound psychologists. One subject 
and one only was kept before the vast assembly. The preacher 
was hortatory and rarely expository. Much of the time he 

thundered forth the terrors of hell. And fear lurked in the 
background for people who were in ceaseless conflict with 
the wily savage—much more so than in the Northampton 
audiences of Edwards’ day. Hence the prostrations, jerks, 
and barkings even of crestfallen critics who came to make a 
laughingstock of the occasion. 

However defective the camp meeting may appear to the 
scientific religious thinking of the twentieth century, it prob- 
ably offered the most practical solution of the urgent religious 
needs of the undeveloped frontier. It fitted readily into the 
itinerant system of Methodism. It protected earnest but 
untrained preachers, drafted by the urgency of the times, from 
the strain of constant ministry to a single congregation. A 
mere handful of preachers were able to distribute their services 
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over a vast area that otherwise would have had no spiritual 
rainistration whatever. 

In the half-century or more during which frontier communi- 
ties, springing up first in the Ohio and later in the Mississippi 
Valley, kept calling for pastoral reinforcements out of all 
proportion to the resources of the long-established churches 
of the East, the camp meeting had ample time to establish 
itself as an instrument for keeping alive the religious interests 
of newly occupied areas. Nor did it survive only while new 
areas were passing through the first stages of social develop- 
ment. Endeared in the memories of people to whom in the 
days of their first struggles it had brought such religious and 
social comfort, the camp meeting continued long after the 
community had reached such a stage of development as 
justified and demanded a more intensive, cultural type of 
religious ministry. Its sentimental hold was too strong to 
give way before cultural advance. A greater misfortune 
lay in the fact that an institution springing from the necessi- 
ties of border settlements was soon imported into the highly 
socialized regions of the East. Surprising to relate, the camp 
meeting was cordially welcomed in New England. To 
Methodism this innovation was due. Finding the camp 
meeting so effective in the West, it concluded that the same 
institution might be equally successful in planting the banners 
of Methodism even in the northern strongholds of Congrega- 
tionalism. Other denominations, hesitant at first, soon fell 
into line. And so it came to pass that a seasonal view of visita- 
tion began to prevail not only in the pioneer districts, where 
an inadequate force of preachers had to content itself by 
giving to each district only occasional attention, but also in 
the older established churches that enjoyed the full-time 
services of their ministers. Without pausing to inquire into 
the distinctive environment in which the camp meeting had 
arisen and functioned so normally, churches in every section 
of the country seemed to discern in this institution the means 
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of propaganda suited to their several constituencies. In this 
way the habit of special meetings was incurred, and the 
spontaneous awakenings of the colonial period found their 
counterpart in the strained, conventional, periodic revivals 
of the first half of the nineteenth century. As long as the 
evangelically minded throughout the East were disposed to 
enthusiastically indorse the camp meeting in original or 
modified form as the novel means of arousing the convention- 
ally disposed, local revivals were bound to be a prominent 
feature of the times. A like prominence was certain to 
characterize revivalism, while frontier settlement, proceed- 
ing rapidly and in large proportions, impelled circuit riders 
and other missionaries to use the camp meeting as the most 
effective means of rapidly establishing church influence in new 
areas and of capturing ground for their rival denominational 
interests. The first four decades of the nineteenth century 
was an era of almost continual turmoil of local revivals, because 
it was dominated by the institution of the camp meeting. 

But a distinct change appears about the middle of the 
century. Local revivals no longer abound as in the preced- 
ing fifty years. The Finney campaign stirred the larger 
centers, but much more after the fashion of the colonial 
awakenings, and the Moody campaign was largely confined 
to the cities. It is true, of course, that since Moody’s day 
thousands of churches still persist in the seasonal special 
efforts; nevertheless, the aggregate revivalistic effort of the 
last fifty years does not begin to compare proportionally with 
that of the earlier half of the century. Its persistence, more- 
over, is especially in areas whose emergence from frontier 
conditions is comparatively recent. Urban communities have 
been showing increasing disposition to resort to methods more 
educational in character. The explanation of this change is 
not far toseek. Ministerial forces have become more adequate 
to the demands of religious leadership. The cultural crav- 
ings of the ministry have made itineracy increasingly distaste- 
ful. More elaborate academic training has given preachers 
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an inclination and aptitude for the reasoned discourse rather 
than the emotional appeal. The wider range of human 
interests and the contacts among folks, even the most isolated, 
with community and national currents of thinking, have given 
a weirdness and unreality to appeals that once were compel- 
ling. The latent fear of the frontiersman so easily played 
upon by the “hell-fire damnation” preacher has given way 
before the complacency of the comfortable materialist. 

Frontier revivalism has therefore been gradually passing. 
It is true that much of it yet remains. In some districts it 
is still solidly intrenched, and its dislodgment gives no promise 
of early realization. Not unnaturally it vigorously contests 
its ground. Legitimately it points to its splendid service in 
the past. Its advocates may be pardoned for endeavoring 
to establish its permanent indispensability from its readily 
conceded value in the days that lie behind. Prophets of 
this character have repeatedly arisen during the history of the 
church. But nothing is more axiomatic with the church 
historian than that the successful use of an instrument in one 
set of circumstances is no protection against its obsolescence 
under different conditions. It therefore seems necessary for 
one acquainted with the course of the church through twenty 
centuries to conclude that present-day American revivalism is 
a tenacious carry-over from a phase of social development 
now almost past. 

This does not mean, of course, that America may witness 
no further spiritual awakenings. Far from it. It has been 
shown that the quickenings of the colonial period were pro- 
duced in only a small measure by frontier conditions. They 
were rather spontaneous developments of evangelical Christi- 
anity, in one case stamping down the inertia of materialism 
induced by the strain of immigration, and in the other quick- 
ened by a stalwart opposition to the perpetuation in America 
of a state-endowed church. Be it noted that an awakening 
is the weapon that evangelicism always retains for dealing 
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with critical, abnormal moral and social conditions that 
threaten its existence. It is the meed, moreover, for faith 
and steadfastness and heroism in days of obscured vision 
and complacency. There is therefore the ever-present pos- 
sibility of spontaneous seasons of refreshing long after civili- 
zation, having sloughed off its frontier primitivity, has 
relegated to limbo its dependence upon conventional re- 
vivalism and the professional evangelist. 
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It is as difficult to generalize about Buddhism as it is about 
Christianity. Both are very complex, and both are in transi- 
tion from a medieval, conservative, and dogmatic to a modern, 
liberal, and scientific expression. Comparison between these 
two great Faiths, both claiming to be universal, is therefore 
extremely precarious and, indeed, is only possible in any 
detailed sense to the very ignorant or the very learned. The 
latter tend to be much less clear-cut than the former, and I am 
not sure that the only true statement of the case is not this: 
It is impossible to make any generalization about either 
religion to which there does not immediately appear a striking 
contradiction; to compare the two is almost impossible. 

We may select as a fundamental difference this: that the 
Christian religion, springing in the first instance from Jewish 
soil, was monotheistic and emphasized most the transcendence 
of God, while Buddhism, springing up on Indian soil, had a 
pantheistic tendency, emphasizing his immanence. Yet the 
moment we have said this it becomes evident that almost im- 
mediately into Christianity there came the Logos doctrine, 
and that before long there came into Buddhism monotheistic 
tendencies in the worship of the historic and other Buddhas. 
So much has this been the case that Dr. Anesaki can say, 
“Tf we call the Buddhist faith in Buddha’s person the Christi- 
anity in Buddhism, we may with the same right see in the 
Christian doctrine of the Logos the Buddhism in Christianity.” 
It is fairer and more scientific to do neither! Probably the 
Buddhist and the Christian theologian could agree that, different 
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as were the circumstances and the environment of the two 
religions, they very soon, in answer to human needs and to a 
widening environment, began to emphasize doctrines not origi- 
nally articulate in them. And the amazing thing is that Bud- 
dhism, beginning so differently, had, by the time Christianity 
came into the world, developed a theology which is closer to 
the orthodox Trinitarian doctrine of the Christian church than 
that of the Unitarians. The first formal expression of this 
doctrine is found in The Awakening of Faith by ASvaghosa, 
of the first century A.D. Starting with the historic Gautama, 
who taught the doctrines of the orderliness of the universe, 
and of moral living as the way to happiness in it, the Buddhist 
world very soon conceived of these things in terms of a theism, 
as, indeed (in spite of Buddhist scholasticism), it seems more 
than likely that Gautama intended it should. Men came 
to look upon him as the embodiment of his teaching, or 
Dhamma, as the Bodhi, or truth, which he had discovered, just 
as the Christian church came to look upon Jesus not as one 
who showed the way but as himself the Way and the Truth. 
This Buddhology we can trace in its earliest development 
within the Pali books of the orthodox. From being a man, 
supernormal but not supernatural, Gautama becomes a god 
among gods, and even in the Logia of Buddhism known as the 
Iti-Vuttaka he is made to speak the proud words, “I have 
mounted the empty throne of Brahma.” But just as it was 
necessary to relate the historic Jesus to the Eternal Order, so 
the Buddhist theologians sought to relate this master-teacher, 
whose magnetic personality has laid a mighty spell upon the 
Orient for 2,500 years, to the Absolute and Eternal. This 
Absolute they termed dharma-kdya, or “‘the body of truth,” 
and in the historic Buddha or Buddhas they found a nirmdna- 
kaya, or “adapted body,” in whom the Absolute revealed 
himself by a process of self-emptying. And as the historic 
Jesus was conceived, having embodied the Godhead by a 
process of self-emptying, to return to glory as the risen Christ, 
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so the Buddhist world conceived of a sambhoga-kdya, or 
glorified ‘‘body of bliss,” in which, after a sacrificial life, the 
Blessed One was reinstated in glory. Here, as it seems to me, is 
at once a unique foundation for Christian teaching in Buddhist 
lands and an amazing vindication of Christian theology. It 
is surely remarkable that the two halves of the human race 
working independently should have solved the problem of the 
great Teacher in almost identical terms. 

From this theological conception the two religions have, 
moreover, developed a mysticism and a ritual strikingly 
similar; union with the Eternal through unity with the 
historic manifestation is the essence both of the Christian and 
of the Buddhist life. And if the Christian has much to con- 
tribute to the Buddhist world by insisting that the divine 
transcendence must not be forgotten in the divine immanence, 
the Buddhist has much to contribute to the Christian world 
by his insistence upon the unity of all life, and by the linking 
of the universe with the individual in his meditation. This is 
perhaps the central ethical note of Mahayana Buddhism and 
the underlying motive of Buddhist art—that all life is one, and 
that all beings suffer and rejoice together. To give a very 
familiar example, we may cite the great pictures of the glorified 
Buddha on the Vulture Peak, with animals and heavenly 
beings, as well as men, listening in rapture to his gospel of 
the One Way of salvation for all; and even earlier than this 
in the great sculptures of Gandhara we find the animals 
mourning at his funeral pyre and rejoicing with him beneath 
the Bo tree. The whole practice, too, of contemplation in 
beautiful and lonely places has wrought into the Buddhist 
consciousness a sympathy with nature in all her changing 
moods which is a rare thing in our Western lands and even 
in our choicer spirits is of recent growth. There is a fascinating 
field of study, for example, in the poetic sentences or mottoes 
painted upon Chinese and Japanese Buddhist temples which 
breathe this spirit. One I remember in the hills above Peking: 
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“The old gray temple needs no lamp but the moon; it needs no 
lock but the mists that hemit in.” The influence of this medi- 
tative school upon Chinese and Japanese civilization has been 
incalculable,and today may be traced even in the orderliness and 
charm of Japanese homes and the quiet dignity of Japanese hosts. 
When we turn to the devotional expression of these under- 

lying ideas, as we find them for instance in the hymnology of 
the Buddhists, we shall find many a parallel to the evangelical 
fervor of Christian saints. Hd6nen, for example, the Japanese 
contemporary of St. Francis of Assisi, was never tired of 
expressing his devotion to Amida, looked upon as the dharma- 
kaya or eternal being, whom he had seen in vision as he gazed 
from his quiet hermitage on Mt. Hiei at the setting sun, and 
of the wideness of his mercy: 

His beams of love the universe pervade, 

His grace forsakes not one who calls for aid. 


As I have talked with Buddhist monks I have been often 
reminded of Wordsworth and his ‘‘Ode on Tintern Abbey,” 
with its sense of a Presence, “whose dwelling is the light of 
setting suns.” This idea of the divine light as present every- 
where is a very familiar one in Buddhist devotion. 

The haze of morning veils the light of day, 

Or grudging filters some faint golden ray: 

But lo! behind the shrouding veil of mist 

The whole world by the sun himself is kissed. 


And another image which reminds us no less of Christian 
teaching is that of the impartial rain which waters all alike. 
It is, however, in Shinran, the Buddhist Wesley, that we find 
the finest expression of this devotion; for Shinran developed 
Honen’s teaching that man is saved by some merit and much 
grace, and taught a radical doctrine of salvation by grace 
alone, and of gratitude for this salvation as the one and only 
motive for the moral life. In one hymn this doctrine is 


exquisitely summed up: 
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Eternal Father, on whose breast 

We sinful children seek our rest! 
Thy mind in us is perfected 

When on all men thy love we shed. * 


Other phrases used in these hymns, such as “ gladdening light,” 
“eternal life,” and “boundless love,”’ may be all traced back 
to such early Buddhist books as the Lotus of the Good Law 
(Saddharma-pundarika), a book written about the same time 
as the Fourth Gospel and like it in its theology. I have many 
times given this Gospel to Buddhist monks and always found 
that they were entirely friendly to its teachings. ‘Why, this 
is just what we believe,” more than one has said to me, and 
others have said to my friend Mrs. Gordon, who attracts 
to herself priests of every school in Japan by her sympathy 
and understanding. 

The Johannine writings are indeed more and more destined 
to be the presentation of Christian truth to the entire Orient, 
and the more they are studied by Eastern thinkers the more 
clearly will it be seen that Christianity is not essentially the 
legalistic and Hebraic religion which it has too often appeared 
to be. 

Now if the East does us this great service of re-emphasizing 
the Logos doctrine, which only our theologians at present 
make use of, this will be in itself an ample justification of the 
entire missionary enterprise, and it is a fascinating theme to 
speculate upon an Oriental Christianity into which the rich 
contributions of Indian, Chinese, and Japanese devotion, 
artistic, mystical, and philosophical, have been poured. 
There are signs that such a Christianity is being produced, 
but at present the chief result of missionary activity is that 
the whole Orient has come to a profound respect for the social 
gospel and for the teachings of Jesus about the Kingdom of 


*A volume of these hymns will soon be translated by my friend, the Rev. S. 
Yamabe of the Shinshu Sect. 
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God. Here Christianity has an obvious and immense con- 
tribution to make to the Buddhist world. For Buddhism, in 
spite of the valiant attempts of an Asoka or a Shotoku to 
secularize it and to found an empire upon it, has been an 
essentially monastic religion. It too often regards the world 
as hopelessly out of gear, and has produced a spirit of calm 
resignation with compassion at the heart of it, but with a 
reasoned conviction that the best thing to do with the world 
is to leave it. Across this comes the challenge of Jesus with 
his doctrine of loving human service and of a Kingdom of 
God to be set up here and now. 

Yet, different as its Weltanschauung is from that of Chris- 
tianity, Buddhism has related its ethic in a very striking way 
with a kingdom, not of this world, yet slowly transforming 
it by the contagion of good will. Its founder is a spiritual 
Cakravarti, or emperor; refusing material conceptions of his 
high calling, he sets up the standard of enlightened love over 
against that of force and ignorance, establishes a democratic 
brotherhood in which old terms are redefined, insists that 
right living must be founded upon right thinking, and gives to 
those who cannot leave the world sane and practical rules for 
conduct init. ‘The world needs most of all,’’ he seems to say, 
“reservoirs of moral living of an austere but not ascetic type 
and fountains of good will; specialists must specialize; but it 
needs also ordinary folk who, when they have been infected 
with the spirit of compassion, will also specialize for the benefit 
of all.’’ Meantime they too can die to self and as good sons, 
good fathers, good citizens can attain to happiness. That is 
the essence of the matter. 

Here then, in practice as in theology, the two great religions 
are in substantial agreement. And today they agree also in 
this, that they find themselves in a world so amazingly different 
from that which saw their birth that its challenge will tax 
them to the limit. Can they meet it? That is the most 
important question of the day. Can they establish peace in 
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the earth? Can they build a bridge between capital and 
labor? Can they face the insistent questions of the intellect 
and satisfy the longings of the heart ? 

These are vital questions and concern the entire world; they 
are being answered now. And the answer would be more 
reassuring if their followers would get together in the sane, 
tolerant, and loving spirit of their Masters. Only so can the 
spirit of love and truth pass freely between them. Many 
Buddhists are ready to say with Dr. Anesaki, “We see Christ 
because we have seen Buddha.” Cannot Christians reply, 
“Let us unite in the great tasks laid upon us, and learn from 
both” ? 

Lastly, as it seems to me, we who call ourselves by the great 
name of Christ will be wise as well as fair if we approach our 
Buddhist friends in a spirit of real humility. As we face the 
facts of our Western exploitation of Asia, and of the ultimatum 
offered to our civilization by our failure alike to Christianize 
the social order and to establish peace, it is only in a spirit of 
deep penitence and shame that we can offer our religion to the 
more spiritual peoples of the Orient. We shall say to them: 

Brothers, we believe that in Jesus we have a manifestation of God 
more arresting and majestic with a Gospel at once simpler and more 
profound, and with a motive more constraining than is to be found 
even in the superb religion which has made your Asia great. He is our 
one asset; but he is a great asset! And in no spirit of superiority, but 
with a keen sense of our failure to give him his rightful place, we ask your 
help. We and he need your spiritual genius, that the world may be 
enriched. And because you have done great things with the religion 
of Gotama we believe that you have a wonderful contribution to make 


to the religion of Jesus. Help us to set up his Kingdom of Peace and 
Love, of Faith and Hope for whose coming the world is hungry. 


I have often used such words as these in speaking to my 
Buddhist friends, and have never failed to meet with a 
courteous and even affectionate response. They are attuned to 
such an offer of a great joint-venture of faith. Are we big 
enough to make it ? 
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Today civilization itself is in the melting-pot; nothing 
escapes, religion least of all. Yet underneath the current 
discontent with the forms, the beliefs, and the institutions 
of traditional religion, there is substantially universal agree- 
ment that there is something in religion that must survive. 
Human life needs religion, or an adequate moral equivalent 
for it. On another point, too, there is agreement: namely, 
that the historical religions, whether true or false, have 
contributed elements of profound value to the faithful. 
Religions which every modern man would regard as almost 
wholly made up of false beliefs have inspired and strengthened 
life, have made men happy, and have given them something 
to live for. Christian Science and Roman Catholicism can- 
not be true; but both heal the sick. A religion does not need 
to be true in order to be valuable; it needs only to be believed. 

But at this point there arises a question. Can religion 
survive unless it is believed to be true? This question 
answers itself in the negative. Faith and unfaith can ne’er 
be equal powers. Now the faith of religion has in the past 
usually expressed itself as a belief in a relation of man’s life 
to superhuman reality, generally conceived of as personal. 
That is to say, the human values of religion (as it has existed) 
depend on faith in a more-than-human value, a God or gods 
above and beyond me and us. Now as soon as one begins 
to talk about the reality of God, or mentions more-than-human 
objects of religious faith, one has launched on the sea of meta- 
physical theology. Religion is a blessing to life, it appears; 
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but theology and metaphysics are abstract, difficult, never 
ending, and sometimes in their outcome destructive of religious 
belief: they seem to be a curse. Is it possible to retain the 
blessing and escape the curse? If we hold that religion 
is merely human, we have been bravely freed of the puzzles 
of metaphysics and the dogmas of theology. But have we 
thrown the child out with the bath? Would it be better for 
religion to keep her faith in the objective and real values which 
she has prized, and accept her ancient task of negotiating peace 
with the intriguing diplomats of science and philosophy ? 

Stating the problem in the terms of current thought, 
it would read: Is the objective reference of religious faith 
important and fundamental to religion, or is it a makeshift 
which biological and social forces have devised in order to 
protect the sensitive life of the merely human values? The 
aim of the present discussion is to call attention to the impor- 
tance of this problem and to discuss certain of its aspects. 

The issue raised by this problem is not that between the 
friends and _ the foes of religion, but represents a radical divi- 
sion among its friends. On the one hand a positivistic," and 
on the other a metaphysical, theory of religious values; accom- 
panying this division, radically different conceptions of religious 
life. The positivistic attitude regards God and all objects of re- 
ligious faith as wholly immanent in human life here and now, and 
as having no other existence than as guiding principles of human 
life; the metaphysical attitude regards the religious objects 
and values as pointing to a reality that has cosmic, transcendent, 
and eternal existence. For positivism, the God idea is only 
a symbol for certain facts of human experience; for religious 
metaphysics, God is the real power controlling the universe 
and conserving its values. The opposition between these 
two points of view is the central problem of philosophy of 
religion at the present time. 


*The term positivism is used in this paper to describe a general tendency in 
current thought. It refers to no one “‘school.”’ 
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The positivistic tradition, founded by Comte, has 
exerted far-reaching influence. In the form given to it by 
Durkheim, it has acquired great prestige and influence not 
only in France, but also in England and America. By this 
school, religion is regarded as a phenomenon of group life. 
God is a name for tribal or racial or world-wide human 
consciousness; immortality means that the group and its 
values survive when the individual perishes. Worship, 
ritual, prayer, mysticism, all that religion means, is but the 
symbol of the authority of the group over the individual, 
or of the devotion of the individual to the group. Similar 
ideas come to expression in Professor Roy Wood Sellars’ book, 
The Next Step in Religion, which advocates restricting religion 
to “loyalty to the values of life,’’ and the elimination of all 
supernaturalism, such as is involved in belief in God and perso- 
nal immortality. Professor G. Stanley Hall in his recent 
Morale, the Supreme Standard of Life and Conduct, takes a like 
position. Professor John Dewey’s lectures on Reconstruction 
in Philosophy bring out most clearly the essentially positi- 
vistic character of his instrumentalism, which treats religion 
as a means of social control, not a relation to superhuman 
values. Many voices today join in the positivistic chorus, 
“Glory to man in the highest,” and religion is regarded as 
a purely human undertaking, humanly initiated and humanly 
consummated. Thus religion avoids scholastic theology; 
joins hands with empirical science; and also (not the least of 
blessings) becomes quite democratic. For God the King is 
overthrown; and positivism does not dally long with the fancy 
of Godas president. Presidents and candidates are so numerous 
and so incalculable in their behavior that a presidential deity 
might be even more arbitrary and embarrassing than a regal 
one. The truly democratic residuum is the apotheosis of 
society, the deification of the general will. 

Positivism, however, is not the only vocal tendency of the 
present. The belief that religion is essentially metaphysical, 
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and its values more than human, is held by many of its philo- 
sophical interpreters. Windelband found the very essence of 
religion in its reference to a transcendent reality; so that he 
regards Comte’s “religion of humanity” as a mere caricature 
of religion. W. E. Hocking holds that ‘‘religion would vanish 
if the whole tale of its value were shifted to the sphere of human 
affairs.’ G. P. Adams pleads for a Platonism which makes 
the values of our human world depend on our apprehension of 
superhuman values. Pratt in his Religious Consciousness 
points out that it is bad psychology to confine ourselves to the 
merely pragmatic factors in the God idea, because ‘‘it neglects 
altogether certain real elements in the religious consciousness 
whether found in philosopher, priest, or humble worshipper 
—men who through all the ages have truly meant by ‘God’ 
something more than the idea of God, something genuinely 
‘transcendent.’’’ Fitch’s recent Lyman Beecher Lectures at 
Yale on “Preaching and Paganism” argue, as against natural- 
ism and humanism, for supernatural and superhuman sources 
of religious life. The objectivity of religious values is also in 
the forefront of the important contributions made by Pringle- 
Pattison and Sorley. 

It is not our purpose to discuss the views held by these 
opposing groups, but rather to examine religion itself with 
reference to some of the issues involved in the problem under 
consideration. Now, on the face of it, religious life is objective. 
It holds, as James has said, to the reality of the unseen; “‘it is 
as if there were in the human consciousness a sense of reality, 
a feeling of objective presence, a perception of what we may 
call something there more deep and more general than any of 
the special and particular senses.’? The positivist, however, 
would argue that this objectivity is but a symbol for certain 
social needs and interests. The critic of positivism would 
have to show, then, that religion has a meaning and performs 
a function that cannot be exhaustively described in merely 
human terms, whether individual or social. Accordingly, we 
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shall try to show that objective reference in religion is only one 
manifestation of a deep-lying and universal need for objectiv- 
ity; we shall then consider the relation of the more-than- 
human values to the human desire for certainty; we shall then 
seek to show how a few specific religious experiences find 
satisfaction in a more-than-human; and finally we shall 
consider objections that a positivist might urge against the 
metaphysical interpretation of religion. 

The need for objectivity is one of the most universal needs 
of man’s rational nature. Solipsism cannot be refuted with- 
out surreptitiously assuming that there are other persons and 
an objective order. All proof, we find, presupposes and im- 
plies something real other than ourselves. Solipsism is refuted, 
not by argument, but by life’s demand for rationality, otherness, 
reality, objectivity. This need for objectivity is at the basis 
of science, philosophy, and religion. ‘‘Some passion for 
objectivity,’ says W. E. Hocking, “quite prior to other pas- 
sions, there is at the bottom of all idea; a passion not wholly 
of an unreligious nature, not wholly unakin to the love of 
God.”’ Man always finds himself by finding something else. 
The most normal life is the life that is forgetting itself in noble 
causes. Now it appears that the center of gravity of the 
positivistic account of religion is subjective, even though social; 
and a social solipsism leaves humanity in the same abhorrent 
and satisfied state as individualistic solipsism leaves the human 
unit. The center of gravity of the metaphysical account lies 
beyond the self; one who conceives religion thus will reach 
out through social relationships toward God. 

Another profound need of our life is that for certainty. 
To mention this need appears at first like a mockery. Of 
what element in human life, save perhaps the empty forms of 
logical thinking, can we say, it is beyond all need of revision, 
incapable of being altered by time and circumstance? There 
are indeed many beliefs of which we are, as we say, morally 
certain, to which we have committed our lives. But can we 
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attribute an absolute logical certainty to the beliefs we live 
by? To assert that religion meets the need for certainty does 
not mean that it is logically proved. It means rather that 
religion intends to be a committing of the life to the absolutely 
real, to a cause that cannot fail, to the eternal God. The 
legitimate certainty which religion affords to the believer is 
the consciousness that though my creed may not perfectly 
apprehend infinity, yet that which my faith is seeking, and in 
relation to which my religious life is lived, is the actual Rock 
of Ages. It is the real God, and not flawless formularies or 
even social programs that men need as the firm foundation of 
their assurance in life. The formularies and programs are an 
essential part of the human task; but faith in them is no 
substitute religiously for faith in God. 

So much for the more general considerations. We turn 
now to inquire how specific aspects of religious experience 
actually seek to attain these more-than-human values. Take, 
for example, the case of communion with the divine, the sense 
of intimate personal relationship between the soul and God. 
In this experience, the essential meaning is that the whole 
human enterprise, be it regarded as individual or as social, 
is subordinate to, and derives its meaning from, the Eternal 
Source of Existence and Value. It is not merely that man 
needs a Great Socius; his companion must also be good and 
almighty if man’s needs are to be met. The positivistic 
account is not an interpretation but a denial of the signifi- 
cance of communion with God. 

In our day religious experience very commonly takes the 
form of social service. Men find God by serving their neigh- 
bors. Positivists find God nowhere else than in human relations; 
humanity or human aspiration is God. And yet it is precisely 
in social experiences that the significance of the more-than- 
human values is most clear. Religion in its genuine historical 
forms has always regarded the social problem as in part a 
metaphysical one. The dependence of all men on God makes 
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human relations not less but more intimate. The faith that 
the ideals of the moral and religious order are more real 
and objective than the rocks and the lightnings imparts a 
sanction to morality that a purely empirical ethics can never 
claim. In discussing the need of such religious sanctions it 
is often forgotten that the mores of civilization have developed 
under the influence of such sanctions; and that the attempts to 
build up a morality without them overlooks ‘‘man’s need of 
metaphysics.’’ Religion has manifestly abused her metaphysi- 
cal prerogative, and has driven many to choose a non- 
religious wholesome regard for the affairs of this world rather 
than ascetic otherworldliness. But religion at her best has 
always prayed, “Thy will be done, as in heaven, so on earth.” 
The religious attitude toward service thus contains every 
factor that enters into the humanitarian, and adds to it the 
vision of a supernatural goal. The cup of cold water “in my 
name ”’ is different from a mere cup of cold water; if the mean- 
ing of “in my name” be appreciated, the act of generosity 
is more likely to happen again, gives a more permanent benefit 
to the recipient, and unites the two persons concerned more 
closely by an invisible and holy tie. In a human relationship 
the spiritual life that is expressed is the most significant fact 
in it. True it is that economic and social conditions are such 
for the majority of mankind that this spiritually significant 
part of life is utterly unable to come to expression. All the 
more reason that the higher spiritual values should be cherished 
as a sacred trust by those that can appreciate them against 
the day when all can. Otherwise, with all improvement of 
environmental conditions, there is no small danger that the 
emancipated worker in the industrial democracy of the future 
may be really no better off than the wage-slave of the present 
order. Where there is no vision the people perish as certainly 
as when they must make bricks without straw. 

Religion also seeks to assert its contact with the more- 
than-human through its faith in human immortality. Now 
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this belief is a peculiarly rich field for the positivist. To him 
it means that the social influence of the individual is endless 
(immortality of influence), or that the group or the group mind 
is thought of as never dying (immortality of the social mind), 
or that social values are permanent. Religion does, in some 
sense, affirm all this. Immortality is religion’s reply to the 
apparent destruction of all value by death; for religion can- 
not admit that what is truly worthful can perish. But the 
positivistic account of immortality can refer only to the pres- 
ervation of values by succeeding generations of men on this 
earth. As astronomical time goes, there appears little reason 
for regarding such permanence as more than a few cosmic 
seconds in the day’s work. The positivist may reply that the 
average man’s watch is in the bondage of relativity, and that 
cosmic time does not enter into his calculations. But is not 
the answer of Koheleth truer to the depths of man’s nature, 
that “he hath set eternity ia his heart’’? If so, the true 
religious function of the idea of immortality is metaphysical. 
Religion needs an objective conservation of objective values; 
values (it is generally agreed) are dependent on personality; 
and personality will certainly not be conserved forever in 
the world of space and time that positivism knows. Hence 
only actual personal immortality will satisfy unsophisticated 
religion. If it be argued that values might perchance be 
somehow conserved, we know not how, even after all human 
life is forever dumb, religion would indeed in her heart of hearts 
murmur, “‘Thy will be done.’”’ But to accept such a position 
makes more demands on faith than does the belief that persons, 
our highest values, will survive—by surviving! 

Everywhere, then, religion asserts itself to be more than 
a useful set of beliefs that will help the individual and society 
to function more efficiently in the world of space and time. 
All creeds and faiths that have taken root in history point to 
some revelation of truth, of eternal values, of a more-than- 
human by which the human is saved and glorified. If the 
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benefits of religion are to accrue to a human soul, that soul 
must have its face set toward the heavenly Jerusalem. 

The assertion of the metaphysical position does not mean 
to imply that positivism is wholly wrong. There remains 
the truth that even false religious beliefs have been of great 
value to believers; and that there is doubtless more error than 
truth in every human credo. It is also true that all religious 
beliefs have a social function, and that many positivists are 
veritable prophets of the higher social values. Furthermore 
an examination of almost any positivistic argument will show 
that it is concerned with some genuine item of religious life. 

A familiar attack on the objectivity of value will illustrate 
this statement. Values must be subjective (so positivists 
contend) because to be of value means to be desired; the value 
of anything consists in its relation to our consciousness. 
Nothing in the universe is of value except as it is an object of 
interest to human beings. If this means all that positivism 
interprets it to mean, it is fatal to the metaphysical preten- 
sions of religious values. But at the same time positivism is 
here emphasizing one of the dearest truths of religion—namely, 
that all value is personal, and apart from personality there is 
no value. Yet there remains the opposition; positivism says: 
no value apart from human consciousness; religion says: no 
value, in my domain, that is not more than human. Now, 
theistic personalism may be regarded as a synthetic view. 
All values, it would say to positivism, are indeed satisfactions 
of consciousness, but they are more than satisfactions, they 
are laws, standards, ideals, norms which prescribe to conscious- 
ness how it ought to experience, what ought to satisfy it; 
when I seek truth, I do not merely seek satisfaction, I seek 
logical coherence; when I seek goodness or beauty I am trying to 
obey their laws. To religion theism would say, Yes, it is true 
that your values point to and presuppose an order of reality 
other than mere subjective states of satisfaction. But what is 
that other? Theism answers, It, too, isa person: only for per- 
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sons can obligations, ideals, values be real: in the conscious life 
of God is the objective reality of those values which truly ought 
to satisfy human life. Those values are subjective, because they 
wou:d not be experienced as values unless they did satisfy 
human life; but they are also objective because they are 
experienced in relation to a reality that has supreme value in 
itself, namely, a personal God. Thus the positivistic argument 
for the subjectivity of value may be seen to play into the 
hands of a metaphysical personalism that does fuller justice 
to the facts of religious life. 

The positivist might temporarily admit for the sake of 
argument that there may perhaps be a divine order of value, 
divine purposes for life to attain, divine standards for men to 
obey. But he might go on to insist that it profits little to 
grant the existence of such an order if we are incapable of 
knowing its nature and laws. Dogmas collide, revelations 
contradict, and philosophy is a “‘strife of systems.” Religion 
stands looking into heaven; but it sees such an amazing array 
of conflicting data in the skies that the positivist almost 
appears to be justified when he asserts that the metaphysical 
reference of religion is a mere gesture, an empty form; and 
that all metaphysical content is patently self-refuting. But 
is the positivist’s case here conclusive against the objectivity 
of religious values? If so, it is equally conclusive against all 
objective truth whatever; and we fall back into solipsism. 
In what realm is there not difference of opinion, more or less 
contradictory apprehension of truth, development and change 
in our grasp of it? In what realm is it not true that our 
rational ideals rescue us from chaos? Only by an ideal of a 
cosmos, a world of law and order, are we able to distinguish 
our fancies and imaginations from the perceptions of real 
objects. Yet this ideal of a perfectly orderly world in which 
all relations and causes are perfectly clear and rational has 
not yet been realized by science; it remains precisely an ideal 
by which we test our fragmentary knowledge, recognize 
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unsolved problems, and gradually build up an increasingly clear 
grasp on the real world of nature. So (as Sorley has pointed out) 
may it also be with our knowledge of moral values, and of the 
values revealed in religious experience. The ideal of a co- 
herent system of objective religious values is the principle by 
which the mind tests, seeks to interpret and organize its reli- 
gious experiences. It may be that it is better, both religiously 
and logically, for the human race to believe metaphysical 
errors regarding God than for it to commit the more serious 
error of denying the metaphysical interest which is essential to 
real religion and logic. At any rate, we may reply to the 
positivist that, so far as imperfection, contradiction, and change 
are concerned, knowledge of religious values is in the same 
sort of logical situation as our knowledge of nature. No 
human knowledge is perfect; but our imperfect knowledge 
presupposes and is judged by an ideal perfection. 

Still another objection may be urged by positivists. It 
may be argued that the belief in the objectivity of value is 
plainly inconsistent with the fact that some values, at least, 
are products of the creative imagination. Mr. C. C. J. Webb 
has recently pointed out that the artist is apt to regard an 
objective order of values in a Divine Personality “‘as suggest- 
ive of a tyrannical Power, cruelly or fiendishly denying its 
rights to that impulse of self-expression which is his very life 
and holier to him than any repressive law can possibly be”’ 
(Divine Personality and Human Life, p. 91). Thus, if art is 
a value, then value experience is no mere reading off of 
given objective order, but the creation of a realm of beauty 
in human life. Indeed, the whole life of value may be regarded 
as a work of art; and it is hard to conceive of any values from 
which this element of creativity would be entirely absent. 
Where this creative task of intelligence is not fully recognized, 
the objectivity of values is in danger of being practically the 
same as a belief that the given standards and beliefs of one’s 
group are to be identified with the eternal will of God and the 
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structure of the universe; Dewey’s call for reconstruction 
makes us acutely aware of this peril. Hypostatization of 
the status quo inevitably results in spiritual stagnation. 
If one already has the eternal values, what more is there to 
learn? It is psychologically explicable if this sort of thing 
calls forth the socialistic battle-cry, Drive the gods from 
heaven and capitalism from the earth! 

Thus the metaphysical theory appears to have the twofold 
disadvantage of excluding creativity and of dooming life to 
stagnation. The illiberal dogmatism that sometimes accom- 
panies religious life is an illustration of the concrete outcome. 
Yet when this is said, it is by no means admitted that the 
main charge is true. If the theistic account of values be 
correct, the objectivity of a value does not reside in some static 
impersonal entity which our evaluations are merely trying to 
know, but rather in a set of obligations which the Eternal 
Person imposes on himself, and which ought to be the law and 
the satisfaction of every finite person. If the more-than- 
human values are of such a sort, may it not be that the prin- 
ciple of free creativity belongs to the eternally valid realm, as 
one of the really worthful aspects of the world? Only a static 
or impersonal conception would exclude such creativity from 
being part of the order of what is truly worthful. Indeed, 
if the universe is morally constructed (as religion supposes), 
freedom in some sense must be a supremely precious fact, 
but precious because it points to an objective law of the struc- 
ture of the universe—the law that persons ought to create. 
If the real laws of being are imperatives challenging the infinite 
person to a perpetual exploration of the infinite, based on 
imperishable faith in its goodness, it is clear that stagnation 
or petrifaction of any cross-section of the temporal order 
can occur only when the real nature of things is misunder- 
stood. Thus may a metaphysical account of religious life do 
justice to the facts of experience and reply to positivistic 
attacks. 
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The most ancient and most pressing objection to objective 
religious faith remains to be considered—namely, the fact of 
evil in life. It is all well enough to dream of a real world of 
eternal good as an explanation of our experiences of value; 
but our experiences of value are not the whole of life. Among 
great masses of the human race, instead of eternal values 
there is struggle for bare existence; trivial desires and petty 
interests; torturing agonies of flesh and spirit; sins of the evil 
will. If anything is objective, the instruction of experience 
would drive us to say that evil is. Demons, spirits of ill omen, 
satans, and devils—these are nearly as universal objects of 
religious belief as is God himself. Whether we confront life 
as a whole, or its distinctly religious part, we seem to find rea- 
sons for regarding the bad as just as universal, real, and 
objective as the good. 

Such dualism is intolerable to religion. But is it not based 
on a fatal oversight? Does it not neglect that fact that, 
after all, good is the basic and normative, while evil is a devia- 
tion from the good? The nature of good or value may be 
defined without any reference to evil; witness all definitions 
of the swmmum bonum. On the other hand, it is impossible to 
define what you mean by evil without reference to the good. 
Evil is in-consistency, dis-harmony with the good. Evil 
implies good as a prior concept; good does not presuppose 
evil. Thus there is not the same reason for asserting the 
objectivity of evil as of good. 

The evil is null, is nought, is silence implying sound; 
What was good shall be good, with for evil so much good more; 
On the earth the broken arcs; in the heaven, a perfect round. 


This consideration does not go far toward solving the 
problem of evil. Indeed, whatever has been said on that 
subject has always left irreducible mysteries. Is this a fatal 
barrier against religious faith in the objectivity of values? 
It does not seem to religion itself like such a barrier. Nor 
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does logic require that it be so regarded. What theory about 
ultimate questions completely solves every problem? The 
presence of a surd does not invalidate the objectivity of a 
system. Evil is a problem not satisfactorily solved: so is the 
relation between mind and body, so is freedom, so is error, so 
is the value of x. But is it not more reasonable to regard the 
existence of evil as an incompletely solved problem in a uni- 
verse in which the deepest reality is good and wholly worthful 
than either to adopt a dualism, or to abandon, with the positi- 
vists, the objectivity of good and thus evade the whole problem 
of evil as a cosmic problem? It behooves us to remember 
that the last word of religion is faith and hope in God; and 
that it points to a reality that is infinite and therefore must 
transcend our powers of interpretation. 

Religion, we have found, meets a wide range of the deepest 
needs of life by its faith that the values which it experiences 
have an origin and meaning which are more-than-human. 
The positivistic account denies or abridges some of the most 
characteristic features of religion. Religion, then, is meta- 
physical; it is a relation to the supernatural. It is super- 
naturalism, not as belief in arbitrariness, lawlessness and 
capricious interventions, but in the more sober sense which 
holds, negatively, that the realm of nature visible to the senses 
is not all that is real or all that needs to be explained, and, 
positively, that the realm of values, especially of those values 
revealed in religious experience, is objectively and eternally real. 
Religious thought finds most adequate expression when this 
realm is interpreted as the life of one Supreme Person. 


The foregoing discussion has been an artificial simplifica- 
tion of the problem, with the purpose of centering attention 
on some implications of religious experience. It is, however, 
not intended to convey the impression that the whole problem 
of religious values is solved by pronouncing the shibboleth 
“objective and metaphysical.’”’ On the contrary, it is clear 
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that objectivity is the problem, not its solution. Positivists 
and metaphysicians have alike been concerned to interpret 
objectivity. Positivists have dwelt on the truth that the only 
world we have is the experienced world; that all objectivity 
must be found in the interpretation of that world; that the 
unexperienceable belongs in the outer darkness with all Dinge 
an sich. The transcendent is unthinkable; and if the objectiv- 
ity of religious values means this, away with it! Thus current 
pragmatism and new realism, with all their differences, 
join in a common empiricism. The metaphysicians, while 
willing to admit that our only business as thinkers is to make 
the world of experience intelligible, have frequently replied that 
there is an ineradicable dualism in the cognitive relation. The 
object to which perception or thought refers is never identical 
with my act of perceiving or thinking. Even in a world 
wholly made up of experience stuff there would be a transcend- 
ent reference in every cognitive act. When now I refer to 
my own past or future, I transcend my present psychical state 
by what Professor Lovejoy calls intertemporal cognition. 
When I assert that another person is suffering the pangs of 
despised love, I mean that there is a fact in the universe that 
transcends my psychical state, and that can never be as it is 
in itself (namely, for the forlorn one) a fact in my experience. 

The metaphysician (if he be an ontological personalist, 
and a theist) might therefore say to the positivist: I grant 
that everything to which my thought refers is of the nature 
of experience (provided the term be allowed to mean all that 
personal consciousness includes), but at the same time I assert 
that my object is other than my experience. I assert that 
knowledge implies transcendence, and also that life forces 
on us the assumption that my thought can successfully 
describe that to which it refers. But it does not merely refer 
to its own past or future or to other persons; it also refers to 
the world of nature and to God. If other persons have an 
existence (however psychical) that is not identical with my 
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“experience of”’ them, and if nature is not my or our experience 
of it, may not the Supreme Object of religious valuation 
likewise have an existence that is other than “‘our”’ experi- 
ences, however noble, social, and morally useful our experiences 
may be? 

If philosophy of religion is to advance, there must be a 
clearer definition of such terms as experience, verifiability 
(and what crimes have been committed in thy name!), objec- 
tive reference, objectivity, and the like. The present writer 
desires to call attention to the recent co-operative volume of 
Essays on Critical Realism, edited by Professor Durant Drake. 
In this volume current epistemological doctrines, pragmatic 
and neo-realistic alike, are challenged, and the problems stated 
in a fashion that may turn out to be of significance for philoso- 
phy of religion, and in particular for the problem presented in 


the present paper. 
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There have been three waves of Jewish immigration into 
America. The first immigrants, in the early days of settle- 
ment, were Spanish, Portuguese, and Dutch Jews with all 
their splendid background of breeding and culture. Their 
numbers were small. They intermarried with Christians and 
with the second wave of German-Jewish immigration which 
reached our shores in the forties and fifties. For these reasons 
they have almost disappeared, despite their pride of family 
and the wish to keep themselves distinct. The German 
immigration settled here and prospered, contributing much to 
that fine body of stable, hard-working, clear-thinking citizens 
who make up our great middle class. The flood tide of 
immigration was reached after the May Laws of Russia in 
the eighties, which created the Pale. This amounted to a 
flight of a whole people. These last comers found their 
homes in the crowded centers of the great cities. They 
sought employment in the vocations to which they were 
trained, more particularly in the needle trades and clothing 
industry; this was their work in the old country; to this they 
set themselves on arrival here. They have achieved remark- 
able success and are pushing the German-Jewish group from 
places of influence and power by their overwhelming numbers. 

The older resident groups, those who have been here for 
several generations, are as different from these, their brethren, 
as men of different races. They cannot understand the 
adherence to the old marks that characterize the ghettos of 
Europe. The inhabitants of the ghettos in the American 
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cities seem all out of harmony with American life as we under- 
stand it. And so the two largest groups remain divided, 
having little in common, eyeing each other with more of 
suspicion than sympathy, yet suffering together the burden 
of Jewry. 

Grave problems which arise out of this situation face the 
American Jew; problems we should be frank to realize, and 
to the solution of which American Israel must set itself. We 
must not be swept from our moorings because we are in the 
minority. The influence of the immigrant Jew is cast definitely 
in the scale of exclusiveness, clannishness. Such institutions 
as the Jewish parochial schools or the tendency to inject into 
our American political system European conceptions of group 
rights and minority privileges must be combated with all our 
influence and all our power. 

The greatest task which confronts American Jewry is the 
problem of the younger people among our immigrant popula- 
tion. The attitude of the older generation is easily understood. 
They seek refuge in the authority of the past; they dig back 
to origins and attempt to assert themselves by a futile clinging 
to the old, in the endeavor to stay the flood that is sweeping 
away their offspring. This uncompromising attitude, as much 
as the disintegrating influence of the struggles to readjust 
themselves, is the cause of the greatest number of the 
unsynagogued, the indifferent, the criminal, and the anti- 
social among our immigrant brethren. Despairing of any 
real observance of the faith as they have learned it and 
practiced it, gripped in the tyranny of the economic machine, 
knowing no other interpretation of Judaism—for from the 
beginning the liberal interpretation of Judaism was pictured 
to them as shameful heresy—they break completely with the 
past. Rejoicing in the untrammeled freedom of the new land, 
they cast aside, with the shackles of their old political tyranny, 
the restraining tenets and practices of the only Judaism they 
know. ‘They cut the roots and would start anew. And this 
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is the tragedy of the immigrant Jew—and, let us not mistake, 
the tragedy of all American Israel too, for the position of 
American Jewry can never be stronger than the regard in 
which the least of our brethren is held. The people to whom 
traditions were sacred and the spirit of law and obedience to 
discipline were the highest imperatives in life shows a tragic 
disregard for law, fills the courts of our crowded centers with 
transgressors and the papers with Jewish names associated 
with crime. 

It is evident that something should be done. The non- 
Jew will not distinguish between Jew and Jew, between 
up-town and down-town Jew, between reform and ortho- 
dox Jew, between immigrant and older resident. We cannot 
stand aloof in complacent superiority announcing that we, 
the older residents, are different, and expect to escape the 
contumely. The consequences are equally dangerous for us 
as for our immigrant brethren. We should and must come to 
realize that this problem of the immigrant Jew is the problem 
of the whole household of American Israel. 

I do not believe we have given the immigrant in our midst 
the sort of welcome which he needed. This applies not only 
to the immigrant Jew but to all our immigrant population. 
We have organized our great philanthropies, and generous 
has been the response of the older residents. But for the most 
part we have thrown the immigrant into the stream of Ameri- 
can life and left him to swim for himself. The Jewish immi- 
grant needed by his nature, craved from his soul, something 
more than a full stomach. The terrible pressure of economic 
life, together with his natural desire to be with his fellow- 
countrymen, and also his wish to live near a synagogue and 
so observe his religious customs, forced him into the crowded 
sections of our cities, there to live or to die. We expected the 
natural laws of adjustment to Americanize him. And America, 
great and vibrant being that she is, engulfed him in the 
maelstrom. Ina very short time he learned the superficialities 
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of American life, the ways of politics, the veneers of the Ameri- 
can spirit, and when he had fulfilled the allotted time he 
became a citizen—but without ever knowing spiritually the 
land of his adoption. We became annoyed when he did not 
dress and talk and think like us. We became alarmed when 
he cut loose from his past entirely. At the same time we took 
no care to maintain within him the spiritual values of his old 
life nor to appropriate those values to strengthen, beautify, 
and stabilize our American and our Jewish life. And we are 
paying the price in vast numbers of indifferentists, in economic 
discontent, in broken family morale, in disloyalty, disintegra- 
tion, and crime. 

You see then the great difficulties which are confronting us. 
The great mass of American Jews, including the immigrant, is 
law-abiding. The heritage of reverence and respect for the 
law is deeply ingrained in the Jewish character and expresses 
itself in obedience to constituted authority. This lawlessness 
is the reflex of previous restrictions, the growing-pains of 
adaptation to the new environment. Even in Russia, though 
names of Jews are prominent in the Bolshevik movement, the 
great mass of Jews is known to be opposed to the Bolshevik 
program of appropriation, confiscation, and terror. 

One of the most interesting phases of the situation is the 
attempt which certain Christian bodies are making to take 
advantage of the drifting, unmoored Jewish mass and con- 
vert it to Christianity. Large sums of money are being 
appropriated for this work. Such a policy should be a 
challenge to American Jewry which we should hail, not in 
anger, but as an opportunity. Pride should stimulate Ameri- 
can Jews that others should not do the work which is inherently 
our own: of arousing an active interest in religion. 

The situation is by no means a desperate one. My expe- 
rience with the children of the immigrant fills me with a great 
hopefulness. I have found a latent idealism among most of 
the immigrants and children of the immigrants which expresses 
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itself in other than Jewish ways simply because it has never 
been given an opportunity to realize itself Jewishly. Through 
these many weary centuries of oppression the Jew, thrown 
back upon himself, sought and found solace and inspiration 
in the vast store of Jewish literature, rich in idealism. Herein 
he read and studied day and night. The darkness of the 
ghetto was lighted by the faith and spirituality of his poets, 
philosophers, and teachers. All this idealism has been choked 
down, repressed, but it has accumulated in the Jewish heart 
and soul; and all this restrained but stored-up energy and 
spiritual passion are ready to break through into the present 
and flow into the stream of American Jewish life, enriching 
and glorifying America and Jewish life in America. This 
idealism rooted in the genius of the Jew can best express itself 
after its own kind—in a Jewish way. These our brethren can 
best serve the country as citizens if they serve it as Jews. It 
is our duty as Jews to capture this Elan, to organize and direct 
it; to give it the means for conscious realization; it is our duty 
as American Jews to see to it that our household is well ordered, 
that our children contribute their full share to the stabilization 
of American life. 

This, then, is the situation in American Israel. It is the 
story of a great people attempting to adapt itself to a new and 
different atmosphere. It is the heartbreaking effort to remain 
loyal to its heritage in the maelstrom of an environment that 
it does not yet completely understand, and which as yet does 
not understand it. If American Israel is blameworthy, it is 
in this, that it is not striving mightily enough to unite all the 
discordant factions into a single race-conscious, God-conscious 
people. Upon the Jewish population of the United States 
rests the first responsibility to redeem the delinquent in its 
ranks by a revival of loyalty to the best traditions of the 
Jewish faith and the Jewish people. A clear understanding 
of the situation by Jews themselves, the will to work together 
in harmony as Jews and Americans, must inevitably precede 
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any intelligent effort to counteract anti-Semitism in the 
United States. 

Several other charges demand refutation. They are based 
upon a misunderstanding of the psychology of the Jew. I 
would have you see this Jewish soul as it grapples with itself, 
as it seeks to express itself in our world. I would have you 
know how the Jew regards himself in relation to other peoples, 
to America, to his God. 

It is said that the Jew is a distinct nationality; that he will 
never completely identify himself with the American Republic 
because he is intensely nation-conscious! 

The war brought into recognition new definitions of the 
terms nation and nationality. <A nation is a political organiza- 
tion. It is the mechanism and institution of government 
which a people creates to secure its stability and ordered 
progress. Nationality is the spiritual background or back- 
grounds of a nation. For instance, the United States of 
America is but one nation; in the American nation there are 
as many nationalities as there are peoples who have come here 
from other lands. 

The Jews are not a nation. Many Jews of the world are 
opposed to the creation of a Jewish nation. The question of 
Zionism nearly caused a schism a few years since in the ranks 
of American Israel. Even today great bodies of liberal and 
orthodox Jews refuse to support the movement for Palestinian 
restoration, because they fear it may lead to the creation of a 
nation. There are those who believe in a Jewish homeland, 
who believe there should be one place in the world where the 
Jewish soul shall have the unhindered opportunity to express 
itself in a culture of its own. Asa matter of fact, the Zionist 
policy itself has undergone radical changes since the Balfour 
Declaration. The most that is hoped for, and that at the end 
of a long period of time, perhaps many decades, is the 
establishment of autonomy under the continued suzerainty 
of Great Britain. The immediate emphasis is on the 
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philanthropic, practical, cultural, and spiritual aspects of the 
movement. 

That the Jews of the United States do not constitute a 
nation, a people with divided loyalty, is not debatable for a 
moment. I need hold no brief for the patriotism of the Ameri- 
can Jew. He came with Columbus; he fought with Wash- 
ington; he made possible the continued struggle for American 
independence. Jewish blood consecrates every American battle- 
field in every war from the earliest days. American Jews, 
conscious of the freedom they enjoy here, realizing the 
concordance of American ideals with Jewish ideals, will ever 
be ready to take their places, shoulder to shoulder with their 
fellow-Americans, as they have in the past, in defense of the 
institutions of this blessed land. They want no other country. 
They spurn any other allegiance. Their love of America is 
writ ina story of Jewish blood and Jewish sacrifice! The native- 
born Jew and the immigrant Jew with broken English unite 
at least in eloquent testimony to their devotion to these United 
States. No—the Jews are not and do not desire a nation! 

The Jews are a nationality. 

If a common past, a common history, common sacrifice 
and suffering, the same language and literature, if a common 
hope and ideal and a common faith, constitute the spiritual 
background of a people, then are we a nationality. But this 
is a spiritual allegiance and not a political loyalty. And our 
Christian brethren with their splendid background of Christian 
historic tradition will be able to understand it. Of course, 
with us there is this difference: in addition to the bond of 
union as believers in the same religion, Judaism, there is the 
consciousness of peoplehood—the realization that we belong 
to a people, the Jewish people. This consciousness is fre- 
quently lost wilfully by renegade Jews or lessened in the 
process of adaptation; but the outside world, through prejudice 
or discrimination, or barriers in business and social life, forces 
upon us Jews—even upon those who would forget—the 
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knowledge that we belong to a distinct people. The best 
type of American Jew is eager to proclaim his fealty to Judaism; 
is willing to accept the discomforts of being a Jew. 

If we are to be convicted because we are true to ourselves, 
true to the best in our past; if we are to be convicted because 
of our willingness to bend our necks to the slaughterer in 
refusal to relinquish truth as we conceive it; then upon the 
nations of the earth who make the unholy claim be the blame-— 
not upon us! It is our duty to be ourselves. The tragedy 
is the greater in that many among us are not loyal. On the 
other hand, we do not feel the narrow chauvinism which sees 
only good in Jews, which recognizes no evil in the household 
of Israel. But we must be what we are, Jews, by the blood 
that flows in our veins, by the faith and sacrifice of unnumbered 
of our fathers. 

Again, it is said: The Jews are against society, against the 
gentile scheme of things. Someone has remarked of the Jew 
that he is a democrat against monarchy; a socialist against 
democracy, and ‘a Bolshevik against the socialist state. We 
are iconoclasts, lawbreakers, revolutionists. 

The Jewish people is not obliged to defend the opinion of 
individual Jews. Without doubt the foregoing describes 
most aptly many of my coreligionists. Just as truly it 
describes many who profess Christianity. But to say that the 
Jew and Judaism are against society and Christian civiliza- 
tion is to exhibit either ignorance or hate or both. 

Many years ago one man’s heart was gripped by the wrong, 
injustice, inhumanity, and illiberality of the world. This 
man’s soul was enthralled by a vision of brotherhood, of a 
time of justice and of peace. He taught his children thus to 
dream, and they their children’s children, till a whole people 
felt the divine call to so live that these ideals should be realized 
in the institutions and relations of men. 

The Jewish soul has always kindled to a flame when 
injustice rose in the land. It is no accident that the prophets 
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were Jews. It is no accident that Jesus was a Jew. It is no 
accident that Jews throughout the world today are striving to 
better conditions among men. 

When an instinctive longing of the soul is met by cruel 
repression it will burst its bonds and make itself manifest— 
usually to an extravagant degree. The Jew is essentially a 
personalist. God is a reality to him. He identifies God’s 
interests with his own. God demands that he cry out against 
unrighteousness and wrong wherever they may be. He feels 
called to do the work of God in cleaning the dirty places of 
the world, in binding up the wounds of society, in creating 
such an order as shall make men free. Therefore, wherever 
there is injustice, there Jewish arms are lifted as instruments 
of God for the right; wherever there is hate, there Jewish 
hearts are found as ministers of love. 

If we are accused of anarchy, revolution, and destruction, 
I would answer that some Jews are leaders in these movements, 
because their innate sense of justice, long rebelling against 
oppression, yet unable to express itself, swings now to the 
extreme of radicalism. The wonder is that every Jew in 
Russia and Poland and Roumania is not an anarchist. But 
the discipline exacted by the faith makes law-abiding citizens 
of the vast majority. According to the Jew, law, a funda- 
mental attribute of the universe, must likewise determine 
the freedom of the individual. The passion of his soul for 
liberty and justice, for himself and others, is tempered by the 
discipline of his Torah, is humanized by his concept of God, 
the universal Father, whose children are his brothers. 

If we are accused of being protestants, disturbers of the 
peace, I answer that we would protest against the wrongs and 
inequities of modern society; we would disturb the smug 
content of them that eat of the fleshpots of Egypt; we would 
destroy the peace of them who sit at ease in Zion! Where 
there are sin and misery, superstition and error, prejudice and 
hate, wrong and injustice in the world, when there is God’s 
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work to do, we cannot abide in our tents at peace. We 
summon to this hallowed crusade, not only the loyal among 
our own, but those from the folds of our Christian brethren, 
that together in the blessed fellowship of a common cause 
we may wage the battle against the forces of tyranny to capture 
for the poor and the weak the inalienable rights of freemen. 
Jewish discontent is constructive! 

I have purposely emphasized the religious conditions in 
American Israel and described the psychology of the Jew, 
because an understanding of these things will show the base- 
lessness of the charges against us and will dispel the anxiety 
of those who fear us. When the Jew breaks from the spiritual 
heritage of his people and his faith, then he becomes a menace; 
he breeds Jewish criminals and Jewish radicals and gives just 
cause for Christian condemnation. 

I confess we must sweep before our own doors! Before we 
cry out by reason of the prejudice of the world against us we 
must tear out of our hearts the prejudices we have against our 
own brethren. An awful responsibility rests upon the Jew in 
America to realize in his personal life as husband, parent, 
child, friend, and citizen those noble ideals which his faith 
enjoins upon him. Jewish capitalists and employers should 
conceive it to be their highest duty as Jews, out of the rich 
storehouse of our prophets’ inspiration for social justice, to 
apply in their relations with their employees such high stand- 
ards of justice and benevolence that they will lead the way to 
a peace of industrial democracy here in America. Jewish 
manufacturers and leaders of industry must show that their 
capital is ready to become the stepping-stone for the new 
economic organization of society, which shall be based upon 
the right. Jewish laborers must not ally themselves with 
the hinderers, radicals, and destructionists, who delay the 
ordered progress of society, sow the seed of hate among 
us, divide the body politic into angry groups, and bring 
misfortune to thousands. To the Jewish employer and the 
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Jewish worker I would say: According to our religion, God 
and man are partners in the work of the world. The work we 
do is His work. Beyond the obligation we owe our fellow- 
men and sanctifying that obligation is the figure of God! 
“Unless the Lord build the house, they labor in vain who 
build it.” The eyes of the non-Jewish world are upon us. 
They expect more from the Jew. They demand more from 
the Jew. And rightly! For the Jew considers himself a 
mission people. If we presume to call ourselves leaders of 
righteousness, in God’s name we should so live that our 
example shall be worthy of emulation. If we ‘‘would be 
priests ministering to a world, we must first sanctify our- 
selves!” 

Would that the Jews of America would see these things! 
Too many of my people shut God out of their lives. They 
would not be Jews. They would be something else. An 
aching discontent gnaws at their hearts. They are hungry 
and thirsty. They crowd the shrines of lesser cults without 
the law. They believe they find healing and salvation at 
other waters than the rivers of Jordan. They know not why 
this anguish, this hectic neurosis, this tragic madness. I 
know: It is because they would not be themselves. It is 
because they have forgotten God. 

Would that my people should understand these things! 
The physical characteristics of the Jew may be lost as he 
reacts to the environment of freedom. The back may be 
straightened, the form heightened, the face lose its rugged, 
crude, and elemental strength. But the Jewish heart throbs 
within him. The Jewish soul is unchanged! 

Would God my people would heed these things! Amos, 
Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ha-Levi, Maimonides, Mendelssohn 
—all his people’s seers and prophets and poets—live in the 
Jew of today. Their inspiration forms the fabric of his being. 
Their redeeming revelations are graven on his heart. He is 
born with them. They live again in him. The Jew’s past 
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is in his soul. He cannot forget it, no matter how much he 
would. He cannot blot it out. It is the heritage of his birth. 
It haunts him. It gives him no peace. God has chosen the 
Jew! God will not let him alone! The Jew abandons his 
God? Turnshisback uponhim? Ah,hecannot! ‘Whither 
shall I go from Thy spirit? Or whither shall I flee from Thy 
presence? If I ascend into heaven, Thou art there; If I make 
my bed in the nether-world, behold Thou art there. If I take 
the wings of the morning and dwell in the uttermost parts 
of the sea; Even there would Thy hand lead me and Thy right 
hand would hold me.” It was written. It is so. All the 
mighty imperatives of his tragic past, all the martyrdom of his 
people, rise up to agonize his heart with a thousand dis- 
contents. He becomes restless, unhappy, a cynic, a debauch- 
erer, an anarchist—a lonely, lonely seeker who gropes blindly 
in the dark! But—God comes into his soul and he is trans- 
figured! The prophets live again. The poets sing. The 
Jew serves! He has answered the call of his God. He has 
fulfilled the divine purpose for which he was created: He is a 
blessing! 

Prejudice will die out only when there is no fuel to call it 
forth. When all is said and done, prejudice cannot be fought 
with prejudice; but it can be met by courage; it can be 
conquered by love; it can be overcome by service! When the 
world hates us, let us love; when the world reviles us, let us 
serve! The only justification for our separateness is that 
which our history, our literature, and our tradition teach us: 
to exemplify the reality of God in our daily lives and in our 
relations with our fellows. 

America charges the Jew to be himself. America expects 
the Jew to give himself to his faith and his people. America 
is rightly alarmed at the lack of Jewish loyalty to Jewish 
ideals. America charges every Jew that the responsibility for 
the unsynagogued, the delinquent, the criminal, the anarchic 
Jew, is upon him. America demands not that he forsake his 
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faith; America proclaims: I do not want you, renegade Jew. 
I do not respect you, disloyal Jew. You do me no good. 
You dome harm. America declares: You serve me best when 
you serve me as a Jew! 

Let the Jews of America accept the challenge! Let them 
lay upon their souls the burden of a new consecration. Let 
my people strip from their hearts the narrow and petty 
prejudices which divide them, which make their efforts futile, 
which hold them up to scorn! Let them cling fast to the 
spiritual imperatives of our great tradition. Let them eschew 
the fleshpots of Egypt and the worship of the golden calf. 
Let them throw themselves upon the God of their fathers as 
their forebears have done in days gone by. Let them serve 
the Lord God with all their hearts and all their souls and all 
their might with the old cry: I shall not die but I shall live 
and declare the deeds of the Lord! We shall have naught to 
fear. Our fellow-citizens shall have naught to blame. 
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In the psychology of religion adequate conclusions cannot 
be reached unless, making full use of the comparative method, 
phenomena that are alike, whether they appear within or 
outside of religion, are studied together. 

We propose in this paper to establish whatever relation 
can legitimately be established between religious and non- 
religious ecstasy. Beginning with instances generally regarded 
as purely physiological in their origin, i.e., independent of any 
belief or other conscious factor, we shall end with a religious 
ecstasy. 

The main manifestation of that dread disease, epilepsy, is 
often preceded by curious signs, varying greatly from person 
to person, but fairly constant in the same person. In some 
instances, the ‘“‘aura,’’ as these premonitory symptoms are 
called, is in the nature of an ecstasy. In Modern Medicine 
Dr. Spratling reports the case of a priest under his care whose 
epileptic attacks were preceded by a rapturous moment. 
Walking, for instance, along the streets he would suddenly feel, 
as it were, ‘“‘transported to heaven.” This state of marvelous 
enjoyment would soon pass, and a little later on he would find 
himself seated on the curb of the sidewalk aware that he had 
suffered an epileptic attack.! The same author mentions else- 
where two other epileptic patients, “teachers of noted ability,” 
who speak of their aura as “the most overwhelming ecstatic 
state it is possible for the human to conceive of.’” 

*W. P. Spratling, art. “Epilepsy” in Osler’s Modern Medicine, Vol. VII. 

2 Epilepsy and Its Treatment, p. 466. 
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Similarly, the Russian novelist Dostoevsky enjoyed, before 
his epileptic attacks, a moment of supreme elation: 

There are seconds—they come five or six at a time—when you 
suddenly feel the presence of the eternal harmony. It is something not 
earthly—I do not mean in the sense that it is heavenly—but in the sense 
that man cannot endure it in his earthly aspect. This feeling is clear 
and unmistakable. It is as though you apprehend all nature and 
suddenly say, ‘‘ Yes! it’s right, it’s good.”” It is not that you love—oh, 
there is something in it higher than love—what’s most awful is that it 
is terribly clear, and such joy!! 


There is in The Idiot a similar description: 
I remember among other things a phenomenon which used to 
precede his epileptic attacks, when they came in the waking state. In 


the midst of the dejection, the mental marasmus, the anxiety, which the 
madman experienced, there were moments in which all of a sudden 


the brain became inflamed and all his vital forces suddenly rose to a 
prodigious degree of intensity. The sensation of life, of conscious 


existence, was multiplied tenfold in these swiftly passing moments. A 
strange light illumined his heart and mind. All agitation was calmed, 


all doubt and perplexity resolved themselves into a superior harmony, 
but these radiant moments were only a prelude to the last instant— 


that immediately preceding the attack. That instant, in truth, was 
ineffable.” 

The epileptic aura is a phenomenon well known to medical 
students. The following information, taken from Spratling’s 
works, is valuable for our purpose: 

The most common psychic aura is a sudden acceleration of the imagi- 
nation, a quick overflowing of the process of thought in which ‘the 


train of imagery is urged ahead with trembling, excited haste until the 
thread is snapped and unconsciousness occurs.” 


Sudden blindness may constitute the most substantial 
part of the aura. 


Auditory aurae usually partake of the character of roaring and 
voices, the sound of the waves, etc. Such aura occurs in from two to 
three per cent of all cases.3 


t The Possessed (Besi), tr. by C. Garnett (New York: Macmillan). 
2 The Idiot, I, 296. 


3 The last quotation is from Three Lectures on Epilepsy by W. A. Turner (Edin- 
borough, 1910), p. 6. 
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Hallucinations of taste and smell occur also. The reappear- 
ance of normal consciousness is frequently marked by tempo- 
rary mental confusion, during which phase automatisms or 
semipurposive actions may take place. 

The preceding instances of epileptic aurae show the following 
features: (1) the total absence of a causal conscious factor: a 
purely physiological cause is assigned; (2) the aura comes 
suddenly and unexpectedly; the subject’s réle is therefore 
an entirely passive one; it is as if an externa] power had taken 
possession of him; (3) it brings with it a “‘sense” of illumina- 
tion, of revelation; (4) the experience is at times so wonderful 
that the most extravagant descriptive terms and comparisons 
seem to the subjects to fall short of the reality; it is an ineffable 
experience. 

These traits might naturally enough suggest superhuman 
causation. Yet, no metaphysical significance is ascribed to 
them. The priest did not think himself actually transported 
to heaven; neither did he believe that he had communed with 
God. Both the priest and Dostoevsky accept the scientific 
view: these raptures are the expression of a particular organic 
disease; and so, the latter says, “it is not a higher life, but, 
on the contrary, one of lower order.’ 

In Les Obsessions et la Psychasthénie by Janet are found 
instances very similar to the preceding and yet not apparently 
connected with epilepsy. In them some conscious activity, 
sometimes regarded as the sufficient cause, precedes the 
ecstasy. In fact, however, the conscious activity (perception, 
idea, etc.) plays rather the réle of an occasion, as, for instance, 
of a spark that explodes a train of powder. 

Fy, while walking in the country, is intoxicated by the 
open air, “‘everything seems delightful”; it seems to her that 
she is going ‘‘to burst from happiness.” She declares: 

I have never before experienced that; the day passes like a dream; 
time passes five times more swiftly than in Paris. I feel a better person, 

* The Idiot. 
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and it seems to me that there are no bad people, every face is sympathetic 
and it seems to me that I live in the Golden Age." 

Gs., contemplating Paris from the top of the Trocadero, 
is roused to intense admiration, and for a moment he forgets 
his suffering. He says: 

It seems to me that it is too beautiful, too grand, that I am lifted 
up above myself. At the time, it gives me an enormous pleasure; but it 
exhausts me, my legs shake, and it seems to me that, unable to stand 
that happiness, I am going to swoon.? 

But, however vivifying and inspiring a beautiful day in the 
country or Paris from the Trocadero may be, these sights do 
not usually liberate storms of feeling such as are described 
by these two persons. The country and Paris acted upon them 
like a last drop that starts an overfiow. Quite similar are the 
two following instances, taken from my own documents. 

A young woman passed, on divers occasions, through 
moments of sudden and extreme happiness. In one instance 
it was when recovering from illness; in another, she was “‘in 
a beautiful place in the Catskill Mountains, walking or sitting 
alone.” Suddenly, she found herself “uplifted” by an 
“‘overwhelming sensation of the bigness of things.”’ She felt a 
desire to pray. But these words are, in her opinion, quite 
inadequate to describe her experience.* 


Another woman writes: 

Once when walking in the wild woods and in the country, in the 
morning under the blue sky, the sun before me, the breeze blowing 
from the sea, and the birds and flowers around me, an exhilaration came 
to me that was heavenly—a raising of the spirit and nature within me 
through perfect joy. Only once in my life have I had such an experience 


of heaven.‘ 

The case of Nadia is not essentially different, for, although 
two powerful emotional stimuli, love and music, provide 
rational causes, common sense will not in this instance regard 


t Pierre Janet, Les Obsessions et la Psychasthénie (Paris, 1903), I, 380-81. 
2 Ibid., p. 380. 3 No. 125. 4 No. 40. 
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them as causes commensurate with the intensity of the storm 
they let loose. The love itself has hardly any rational basis, 
for Nadia has never spoken to the man and has seen him but a 
few times. She wrote to Pierre Janet, her physician: 

The concerts given by X have been for me a revelation; they have 
awakened such an enthusiasm in me that I have never recovered from 
it. I cannot explain its effect. When I left the hall after the first 
concert, my legs and whole body shook so that I could not walk, and ° 
I spent the night in tears. .... But it was not painful, far otherwise; 
it was as if I was coming out of a dream which filled my past life. I 
understood things more as they really are. I was in a veritable heaven 
of happiness. My only hope during many years has been to hear him 
again and to experience the same feelings. I believe that, as people 
said, I had a passion for him, but it was not an ordinary passion; of that 
Iam sure. He seemed to possess a supernatural influence over me.' 


Nadia reminds one of love at first sight. Is not the coup de 
foudre de amour, as the French say, a phenomenon in several 
respects similar to the one we are discussing? The passive 
role of the subject, the suddenness of the emotional onslaught, 
the ineffable happiness establish a resemblance more than 
superficial. But space does not permit of a more detailed 
comparison. 


Jean occasionally experiences what he calls sensations sublimes et 
solennelles. This happens, for instance, when he thinks of himself as a 
representative in the Chamber of Deputies, and when, before well-filled 
galleries, he pronounces a great political speech. A slight shudder 
runs through his body—not an unpleasant shudder—: his heart is calm 
and beats slowly ... . . ; instead of his habitual humble tread, with 
head down, he straightens up, and strides along with an important air. 
His intelligence is exalted and keen, and he thirsts for knowledge; above 
all, he enjoys a sense of happiness never otherwise felt. “They are,” 
he says, “divine impressions that prove to me the existence of a soul 
in the body.’ 


The appellation “divine” applied by Jean to his emotion 
and the illogical sequence of ideas by which he comes to the 
belief in the existence of a soul in the body are well worth 


™P, Janet, op. cit., p. 387. 2 Tbid.,. p. 381. 
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noticing; the same sort of reasoning is common enough 
among persons cherishing high intellectual pretensions. 

Few, if any, persons will fail to recognize in their own 
experiences moments of exaltation comparable to the foregoing, 
both in their quality and in their occasion. We are in the 
habit of regarding these moments as determined by some 
mental content, but the noteworthy thing is that they are, in 
principle, no more rationally caused than Jean’s ecstasy or the 
raptures of No. 125. Did Jean actually pronounce mentally 
a noble discourse? Did he develop a succession of great 
thoughts supported by vast erudition, set forth with powerful 
logic? Certainly not. He simply pictured himself speaking 
in the impressive setting of the Chamber of Deputies. He 
did not actually say anything, or the things which he said 
mentally were mere shadowy fragments of commonplace 
stump-speech oratory. But he heard the applause from the 
galleries, and he straightened up, and he felt a shiver course 
down his spine, and he thought himself convincing and witty.’ 

These last cases are, then, instances of the presence of an 
internal, organic store of energy ready to be set off at a slight 
provocation. Paris from the top of the Trocadero, a sun-lit 
landscape, a strain of music, an imaginary speech in the 
Chamber, were, in each particular case, equally efficient 
fuses. Every normal emotional experience (but not only 
those) is dependent upon these two factors: a stimulus in the 
form of a perception or other mental process and an organic 
disposition set into activity by the stimulus. Each particular 
instance differs from every other in respect to the share of 
these two determining factors. In abnormal instances there 
may be no conscious stimulus. That is the case in the epileptic 
aura; the emotional explosion is, as it were, self-started. 

The trait of religious mystical ecstasy which has been 
most insisted upon in the literature of the subject—a trait 


t This is a delusion due to causes similar to those that determine the illusory 
sense of power in a partly intoxicated person. 
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without which, according to the Roman Catholic church, no 
ecstasy is a true religious ecstasy—is its ‘‘ noetic quality,” as the 
philosophers call it; the mystics themselves speak of “‘revela- 
tion” or of “illumination.” A careful examination places 
beyond doubt the revelatory character of every one of the 
preceding instances. Nadia alone uses the term “‘revelation,”’ 
but all of them convey in no mistakable terms the unique, 
wonderful quality of their experiences. They seem to them 
not only different from, but another sort of thing than, any- 
thing they have so far known. Both Nadia and Jean speak 
of a new understanding of things; and Dostoevsky, struggling 
to describe the undescribable, notes two aspects of revelation 
upon which the Christian mystics usually lay stress, its clear- 
ness and its certitude. 

It might be said, by way of objection, that what we refer 
to in these instances as “revelation” is too lacking in con- 
ceptual clearness to deserve that name. But is it not well 
known that lack of conceptual definiteness has never been 
regarded by the mystics, or their apologists, as a sufficient 
reason for disbelieving in the revelatory quality of the mystical 
experience? It is sufficient for the present purpose to remark 
that objection on the ground of vagueness applies equally to a 
great many other instances of ecstatic “revelation,” both 
religious and otherwise. 

Why is it that although our instances possess all the essential 
traits of religious mystical ecstasy, namely, suddenness, 
ineffability, noetic quality (impression of illumination), and 
passivity, they are not regarded by the experiencers as due to 
God and are not classed as religious experiences? A sufficient 
reason has already been offered with reference to the ecstasies 
known to the experiencer to be part of an epileptic attack. As 
to the others, they did not take place under conditions favoring 
a religious interpretation. The more common of these condi- 
tions is an antecedent belief in the divine origin of ecstasy; 
or, at least, in a God who can manifest himself in man. When 
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to that belief is added a desire or an expectation of entering into 
blessed relation with God, the probability of a divine interpre- 
tation being put upon ecstasy is very greatly increased. This 
general and inadequate statement must not be interpreted as 
implying the impossibility of an ecstatic experience becoming 
itself the ground of belief in a God-Providence. 

We pass now to an instance of ecstasy regarded both by 
the experiencer and the world in general as religious. 

M. E. is a man of superior education and of great moral 
earnestness. Throughout his life he has wrestled with 
philosophico-religious problems. He is wont to see in life, 
at least in its more dramatic events, the hand of Providence. 
It will be observed in the account which follows that the 
ecstasy fell upon him with startling unexpectedness; as far 
as he knew, nothing whatsoever, whether in his physical or in 
his psychical condition, could have foreshadowed its appear- 
ance. In this respect his ecstasy did not differentiate itself 
from certain epileptic aurae. Did it differentiate itself from 
them in any way other than the interpretation placed upon 
it and the natural consequence of that interpretation? It 
is for him a divinely caused experience. The effect of that 
belief was to lift up the ecstasy to the rank of an event of the 
highest spiritual importance. 


As to ecstasies, I experienced one, among others, which I remember 
perfectly. I will try to tell you when and how it happened and what it 
was like. I was thirty-six years old. I was climbing with some young 
fellows from Forclaz to the Croix de Bovine in order to reach Champex. 
We were following a road bordered by blooming oleanders, and looking 
down over a stretch of country dotted here and there with clumps of 
firs. The wind scattered the clouds above and below us, sending them 
down or driving them up in whirling eddies. Now and then one escaped 
and floated over the valley of the Rhéne. I was in perfect health; we 
were on our sixth day of tramping, and in good training. We had come 
the day before from Sixt to Trient by Buet. I felt neither fatigue, 
hunger, nor thirst, and my state of mind was equally healthy. I had 
had at Forclaz good news from home; I was subject to no anxiety, 
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either near or remote, for we had a good guide, and there was not a 
shadow of uncertainty about the road we should follow. I can best 
describe the condition in which I was by calling it a state of equilibrium. 
When all at once I experienced a feeling of being raised above myself, I 
felt the presence of God—I tell of the thing just as I was conscious of it— 
as if his goodness and power were penetrating me altogether. The throb 
of emotion was so violent that I could barely tell the boys to pass on and 
not wait forme. I then sat down on a stone, unable to stand any longer, 
and my eyes overflowed with tears. I thanked God that in the course of 
my life he had taught me to know him, that he sustained my life and took 
pity both on the insignificant creature and on the sinner that I was. 
I begged him ardently that my life might be consecrated to the doing of 
his will. I felt his reply, which was that I should do his will from day to 
day, in humility and poverty, leaving him, the Almighty God, to be 
judge of whether I should some time be called to bear witness more 
conspicuously. ‘Then, slowly, the ecstasy left my heart; that is, I 
felt that God had withdrawn the communion which he had granted, and 
I was able to walk on, but very slowly, so strongly was I still possessed 
by the interior emotion. Besides, I had wept uninterruptedly for 
several minutes, my eyes were swollen, and I did not wish my companions 
to see me. The state of ecstasy may have lasted four or five minutes, 
although it seemed at the time to last much longer. My comrades 
waited for me ten minutes at the cross of Bovine, but I took about 
twenty-five or thirty minutes to join them, for, as well as I can remember, 
they said that I had kept them back for about half an hour. The 
impression had been so profound that in climbing slowly the slope I 
asked myself if it were possible that Moses on Sinai could have had a 
more intimate communication with God. I think it well to add that in 
this ecstasy of mine God had neither form, color, odor, nor taste; more- 
over, that the feeling of his presence was accompanied with no determi- 
nate localization. It was rather as if my personality had been trans- 
formed by the presence of a spiritual being. But the more I seek 
words to express this intimate intercourse, the more I feel the impossi- 
bility of describing the thing by any of our usual images. At bottom 
the expression most apt to render what I felt is this: God was present, 
though invisible; he fell under no one of my senses, yet my consciousness 
perceived him.* 


t Th. Flournoy, Observations de psychologie religieuse, Obs. V, pp. 351-57 (abbrevi- 
ated). The translation is by W. James, The Varieties of Religious Experience, 


pp. 67-68. 
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No wonder that this exquisite experience aroused in M. E. 
thankfulness toward the Giver of it and a wish to know what 
could be done in order to deserve this and other blessings. 
He “felt His reply.” It was that he ‘‘should do His will from 
day to day.”’ This thought, so obvious that it might have 
appeared in any mind with similar religious ideas, is taken as 
God’s reply. This is the only revelation conveyed in a con- 
ceptual form. No one would insist upon its evidential value. 
But in the opinion of M. E. the power, the goodness, and prob- 
ably other qualities of God, as well as ineffable aspects of the 
meaning of life, were also revealed: he “felt”? them. One 
can readily understand how, as soon as God was regarded as 
the author of this brain storm, the mind of M. E. filled with 
the glorious meaning of “God”; whereupon the “miracle” 
glowed for him with the light that has gathered during centuries 
of worship around the Christian idea of God. It seems almost 
as if M. E. himself realized that he was interpreting his feelings 
and emotions; for he repeats “as if” several times: ‘It was 
rather as if my personality had been transformed by the power 
of a spirit.” 

The reader familiar with the writings of St. Paul has prob- 
ably compared in his mind the great apostle’s ecstatic experi- 
ence with the preceding accounts. It possesses every essential 
characteristic belonging to the instances we have discussed, 
and no other: suddenness, surpassing delight, illumination, 
ineffability, passivity. In his second letter to the Corinthians, 
when he comes to the subject of ‘‘ visions and revelations of the 
Lord,” he relates how “fourteen years ago”—whether in the 
body or out of the body, he does not know—he was “caught 
up to the third heaven,” and ‘“‘ heard unspeakable words which 
it is not possible for man to utter.’” 

Whether or not we regard this experience as of an epileptic 
nature (as some do), this question demands an answer: Was 
there any way for St. Paul, ignorant as he was of modern 

t II Cor. 1233-4. 
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science, sharer in the belief common about him in divine 
and diabolical possession, and passionate disciple of the Lord 
Jesus risen from the dead and seen once already on the way to 
Damascus, to interpret the storm of feelings and emotions 
that suddenly assailed him otherwise than as a divine occur- 
rence? This question must be answered, we think, in the 
negative. 

The ecstatic quality of an epileptic aura may puzzle the 
lay mind. Why should a morbid physical process appear in 
consciousness as an ‘‘exalted”’ delight? As a matter of fact, 
it need not be so; the epileptic aura possesses at times a very 
different character. In theory—and the actual facts fulfil 
sufficiently the theoretical expectation—the aura may have 
any affective quality whatsoever. There are instances on 
record in which the face of the subject wears “‘a terrified 
expression.” It may be added that a sense of well-being and 
joy is characteristic of morbid conditions other than the 
epileptic aura. In certain phases of progressive general 
paralysis the wretched patient beams his enjoyment of life as 
he tries to say how well he feels. 

If the pathology of the epileptic aurae were known, probable 
conjectures might be made regarding the similar, non-epileptic 
brain storms that need the stimulus of some psychical factor 
in the form of perception or ideation. Ignorant though we 
are, this at least is clear: in epilepsy a discharge of nervous 
energy takes place unexpectedly and without the instigation 
of a psychical stimulus. The almost endlessly varied forms 
of epilepsy owe their peculiarities to a special distribution of 
that discharge. In grand mal it is intense and general. The 
grave motor commotion and the loss of consciousness indicate 
that the discharge has invaded the motor area of the brain 
as well as other regions. In psychical epilepsy, on the contrary, 
only those parts of the nervous system correlated not with 
motor but with sensory and ideational functions are affected. 
There is therefore no conspicuous motor effect, but instead 
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production of conscious phenomena such as _ hallucinations. 
The type of hallucination will be visual or auditory according 
as the discharge affects the visual or the auditory region of 
the brain. When intense and exquisite emotions are pro- 
duced, we must think of the nervous disturbance as affecting 
those parts of the nervous system that are involved in the 
production of ecstatic states of mind. 

The sudden discharge of nervous energy may be understood 
in two ways. It may be due to an abnormal production of 
energy in certain parts of the organism which, when it has 
gained a sufficient tension, breaks the anatomical bounds 
within which it was confined. Or, the available nervous 
energy remaining normal, a pathological inciter to discharge 
may be present which causes at certain times the epileptic 
or the epileptiform seizure. 

It should not be imagined that all the non-epileptic brain 
storms are rapturous; they are no more frequently so than the 
epilepticaurae. If our instances are all of the ecstatic sort, it is 
because ecstasy is the subject of this paper. Among nerve 
storms of another affective quality may be mentioned the 
pathological fits of anxiety, of fear, and of rage that break out 
without any, or, at best, with the most insufficient, psychical 
causes. And, to speak of more ordinary occurrences, there 
are persons constitutionally disposed to irrational anger, just 
as there are people constitutionally prone to raptures. There 
are numerous instances on record of unmotivated attacks of 
anxiety; this one, for instance: A woman forty-six years old 
suffered at times from 
a feeling of extreme nervousness and agitation, great restless anxiety, 
with a sense of uncontrollable dread of some unknown impending terror. 
Physically, the attack was characterized by violent trembling of the 
whole body, hurried breathing, irregular heart’s action, and profuse cold 
sweating.* 


‘Ernest Jones, “The Pathology of Morbid Anxiety,” Journal of Abnormal 
Psychology, VI (1911-12), 102. 
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In his “‘Study of Anger” Stanley Hall reports the following 
instance of abnormal rage: 

A girl in good health up to 17, had fits of anger with great regularity; 
about once a month she was violent and lost all self-control. No small 
vengeance was her desire, no less than a passionate desire to kill the 
offender. Hatred shown by looks and gestures was intense.’ 

That ecstasies entirely or mainly due to the internal, 
organic factor should, under the conditions sketched above, 
be taken as divinely caused, is, in the general state of popular 
knowledge, just what the psychologist would expect. 

To the religious moralist the most important information 
conveyed in the present objective study will probably be 
found in the consequences following from the type of explana- 
tion accepted by the experiencer. Let us take up again for 
comparison the case of the priest and that of M. E. In both, as 
a consequence of a nervous discharge due to physiological 
causes, inexpressibly delightful and “elevating” emotions are 
produced. But, although the priest uses the expression 
“transported to heaven,” the experience has for him no moral 
significance; or, to speak more exactly, in so far as he regards 
it as the prodromal stage of a loathsome disease, the experience, 
though “‘heavenly”’ in sensory quality, is nevertheless repulsive 
and depressing. M. E., on the contrary, by the divine inter- 
pretation he puts upon his ecstasy, is raised to a high level 
of energy and is inspired to the achievement of noble moral 
purposes. The value of God, as conveyed to him in the Chris- 
tian tradition and enriched by his own meditations, becomes 
actualized: he feels the divine love, and he hears the call to 
righteousness. Every prompting and every purpose, regarded 
as sanctioned by the Christian God, is stimulated to a strangely 
intense degree by the assumed divine Presence. At the same 
time a sense of utter safety and of happiness too deep and lofty 
for words suffuses his being. 


* American Journal of Psychology, X (1898-99), 541. 1 \ Study of Fears,’’ 
by the same author, are to be found striking instances of .en abnormal fears; 
see ibid., Vol. VIII. 
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“Choose you this day whom ye will serve.”’ Religion has 
owed its influence over men’s lives largely to its power of 
forcing upon the human will a choice, and that concerning the 
gravest issues of human life. Christian preachers and evangel- 
ists have not hesitated to use this power. They could com- 
mand attention because the issues they presented were those 
of life and death; they could challenge indifference with the 
judgment of God. The alternatives held up were those of 
spiritual growth, divine fellowship, and eternal life on the one 
hand, as against sinful indulgence, moral degradation, and 
spiritual destruction on the other. Over against the solicita- 
tions of natural desire could be set the abiding joys of the 
supernatural life. Because it could arouse men to a realizing 
sense of the finality of these alternatives and the dreadful 
urgency of the choice between them, Christian evangelism 
has played a decisive part in the upbuilding of western civiliza- 
tion. What it has accomplished in the way of moral reforma- 
tion and social cleansing is beyond easy reckoning. It has 
brought men to sincere repentance, has given them power to 
resist temptation and overcome sin, and has set them upon a 
new path of upright and kindly living. 

This power which religion has possessed, of bringing 
home to the souls of men with dramatic force the ultimate 
issues of human life, has meant so much to the cause of social 
progress that it is profoundly disquieting to see signs of 
its failure in our day. This is because, I believe, the alterna- 
tives as they have been traditionally presented from pulpit 
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and rostrum, in tract and periodical, have largely lost their 
reality for the modern mind. No one who is at all acquainted 
with the workings of modern intelligence can doubt that 
considerations of future-life reward and punishment have lost 
their interest and reality; they touch no vital springs of 
action. Much the same can be said of the conditions of 
salvation in so far as they concern the introduction of the 
individual into a supernatural order and relationship. One | 
who appreciates the value of the work which religion has done 
for individual and social righteousness and understands how 
necessary it is to the continued moral and social progress of 
humanity cannot permit this situation to go unexplained. In 
proportion to the strength of our religious convictions we 
should be anxious, first, to see why modern knowledge has 
obscured the issues of religion and, second, to prove that as 
practical alternatives the ‘‘way of the flesh” and the “way of 
the spirit’ confront the will of modern man in as commanding 
and crucial a way today as they did in bygone centuries. 

To account for the present indifference to claims of religion 
and to its value as a guide of life I shall be content to mention 
one factor which, while it is only one, has in my opinion 
noteworthy influence. Current evolutionary science, either 
consciously accepted or unconsciously absorbed from the 
intellectual atmosphere of the day, has profoundly altered 
men’s conception of their own nature and their own relation 
to the common physical and social world. It has not, I 
think, made materialists in the strict sense, of many. But 
intelligent people have come to regard themselves as part and 
parcel of the natural world, products of a process governed by 
natural forces and having no destiny apart from it. The most, 
those at least who give the matter any further thought, 
recognize that human beings possess reason as a dominating 
capacity and they admit it to be a duty of man to use his 
reason in so controlling the external conditions of his existence 
as to insure himself of a comfortable and satisfying life. The 
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thoughtful ones may indeed go still farther and acknowl- 
edge that since man is a social being he is under obligations to 
consider the interests of his fellows and, as far as possible, to 
act in a manner consistent with the largest human welfare. 
But when we go this far we find that we have covered the 
entire ground of the present-day philosophy of life. Such a 
formula as “adjustment to the environment’ completely 
fills the bill. It is conveniently elastic: environment may be 
given as wide a meaning as you please. If one objects that 
this is applying a biological principle to life distinctively 
human, he is reminded that in this case the environment meant 
is the human environment with its network of social relations. 
Now I am far from denying that this formula has a certain 
validity, even when extended to man and his conduct. But 
the point to be emphasized in the present connection is that 
it blurs, if it does not obliterate, the very distinctions upon 
which the issues of religion depend. These distinctions are 
the ones between animal sentiency and human personality, 
between human individuality and divine inclusiveness. Thus 
religion finds the ground cut from beneath its feet; it loses its 
basis of appeal to the mind of the time. 

If in order to restore religion to its former commanding 
position we were compelled to revive the old antithesis between 
the natural and the supernatural and to find a new basis 
for it in modern thought, the prospect would not, we should 
have to confess, be particularly hopeful. But it is possible, 
without reintroducing into human experience any such dualism 
as religious philosophy formerly postulated, to discover in the 
present human outlook two practical alternatives sharply 
opposed, between which the human agent is compelled to 
choose with a necessity as rigorous as that which in former 
days forced a choice between God and mammon. In order 
to see this, we have first to note that with man as a living 
species his natural instincts are in truth fundamental. These 
inherited tendencies determine his primary reactions to natural 
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objects and to other human individuals. Some of these 
instincts operate, as we know, to preserve self-existence, others 
to perpetuate the species, still others to maintain those social 
relations that are necessary to group life. Now under ordinary 
conditions the balanced satisfaction of all these, instincts’ is 
accompanied by pleasant consciousness. Indeed, there is no 
more certain way for man to insure himself of a comfortable 
and pleasant existence (if that is his aim) than to provide 
through the ingenuity of his intelligence for the due satisfaction 
of all or the majority of his instincts. 

We have next to note that man’s higher faculties of reason 
and purpose develop in connection with the heritage of culture 
which each human generation receives from the past. Now 
this factor has assumed a position of determining importance 
in our day due to the rapid advance in knowledge, mechanical 
invention, and social and political organization during the 
modern period. It would be an old story to dilate upon the 
increase in all branches of knowledge since the time of Bacon 
and Galileo and Descartes. Certain it is that knowledge, 
scientific and historical, has in our day been made generally 
accessible and practically available to an extent without parallel 
or remote approach in any previous age. Modern methods of 
record and communication, the multiplication of books and 
libraries, the popular vogue of higher education, have all 
contributed to this result. In the economic sphere, our 
industrial system, based upon numberless inventions and 
adjustments and, by virtue of its complexity and efficiency, 
assuming the mien of a monster whose pleasure is the ruthless 
destruction of individuality, nevertheless offers to individuals 
capable of mastering its instrumentalites and processes an 
opportunity for amassing wealth in amounts undreamed of by 
the avarice of previous times. We frequently think of the politi- 
cal organization of the modern democratic state as so overgrown 
in some respects and so unco-ordinated in others that it 
interposes a positive barrier between the will of the individual 
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citizen and the larger community. Yet we must admit that 
to individuals capable of mastering its processes, legal and 
psychological, it opens a way to fame and influence unprece- 
dented in human history. We recognize that ours is not an 
age of great creative achievement in art. Yet, mechanical 
methods of reproduction in the fields of graphic, musical, and 
dramatic art, place in the hands of gifted individuals today a 
means of stirring the deeper emotions of men on a scale 
unthought of before. And this opportunity is none the less 
existent because few if any of those interested in providing 
public entertainment in the large realize its possibilities of 
human influence and appeal. 

To this social inheritance, overmastering as it appears in 
its sum-total, the rational will of modern man responds as to 
something akin to itself. This response is natural and inevit- 
able; for what are civilized institutions but the developed 
expression of the human mind? But what does the present 
social inheritance mean to the human individual who in 
addition to reason possesses strong natural instincts? Its 
meaning may be expressed in the one word power. And when 
we ask what use shall be made of this power we come in sight 
of the alternatives which we have been seeking to discover, 
the alternatives which force themselves upon the mind and 
will of modern man with all the urgency which in former 
times attended upon the choice between God and the world. 
The alternatives in answer to this, the crucial question of 
human life today, are two. A man may choose to use the 
power which social progress has placed in his hands to assure 
himself of those instinctive satisfactions which are productive 
of an enjoyable existence. To do this he need not be a monster 
of selfishness or a sensualist or a criminal. Any person of 
intelligent outlook upon life quickly learns what are the 
conditions of comfortable and pleasant living in the way of 
material possessions, family ties, and community standing. 
He may deliberately decide to use that extension of his own 
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powers, which civilized economic, social, and political institu- 
tions furnish to him, for the purpose of establishing these 
conditions in his own case. If he so decides, as many do, he 
will acquire knowledge, to be used as a tool in advancing his 
individual ambition. He will avail himself of modern business 
methods and industrial processes, as a means of increasing his 
private wealth. He will engage in political activity and assume 
civic responsibilities solely with a view to creating out of the 
influence and prestige he may gain, an asset upon which he 
and those few, whose interests he identifies with his own, may 
realize in terms of enhanced enjoyment. Or, in the second 
place, the human individual of our day may choose to treat 
his own natural existence merely as the occasion for employing 
this power, which social progress has created ready for his use, 
in promoting and developing the social life of mankind. Thus 
instead of taking his own natural existence as the end to which 
social institutions are made subservient, he will regard his 
natural existence as the means of identifying himself with the 
universal life of humanity. 

Unquestionably, modern civilization means to the human 
agent primarily increased power; unquestionably, the most 
important practical alternatives that confront the will of 
modern man concern the use he is to make of this power. But 
it may not be equally evident that these alternatives represent 
in terms of modern life the ancient, the fundamental, question 
of religion. ‘Two considerations will suffice to make this clear. 
The individual who undertakes to make civilized institutions 
a means to his own enrichment and satisfaction is not merely 
pursuing a shortsighted and narrow-minded policy. He is 
playing false to humanity; he is betraying the cause of human 
progress. For, so far as the effects of his own actions are 
concerned, he is bringing to naught the efforts of countless 
generations of his fellows who have toiled faithfully and 
heroically to improve the conditions under which men live 
and work together here on earth. He is violating a sacred 
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trust; he is prostituting to base uses social achievements to which 
inventors and reformers have dedicated their lives in the hope 
of an elevated humanity and a bettered world. He is a 
traitor to his fellow-men and his own social nature; it is no 
mere error of judgment of which he is guilty, it is the cardinal 
sin of ruthless self-will. Turning now to the alternative 
possibility, we can say with confidence that no human indi- 
vidual can be expected to make his own existence a means and 
occasion for contributing to social progress who does not 
believe in the enduring reality of a life that is super-individual 
and socially inclusive. To this extent, I believe, God must 
enter into the calculation. I do not say that this is all that 
the idea of God may mean or that belief in God need imply, 
but I do hold that it must signify at least this—that the social 
life is grounded in a universal personal or super-personal 
power which is working for the realization of social values. 
Pragmatic sanctions may be sufficient to justify further exten- 
sions of theistic belief, but this far it must be a conviction of fact. 

The choice required of modern man is thus the old choice 
between the “flesh” and the “‘spirit,”’ the lower and the higher 
life. But two new factors have entered the present situation 
which profoundly alter the form in which this choice presents 
itself to the human will. One is the presence of a highly 
developed system of social interchange depending upon modern 
methods of production, distribution, communication, and 
control, which completely dominates civilized life and forces 
itself upon the attention of those individuals, whom it does 
not overwhelm, as an agency of unlimited power. And if 
on the one hand it offers opportunities for social service which 
are quite unprecedented, it furnishes on the other an incentive 
to individual ambition and social exploitation quite unparal- 
leled in human history. The other factor is the new under- 
standing of the “‘higher”’ life in social terms, which has arisen 
in result of scientific discoveries as to the origin and develop- 
ment of man and the course of human progress. No longer 
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is it necessary to find a place for the unfolding of man’s spiritual 
capacities in another and a higher world removed from the 
confusion and futility of earthly existence. The long and 
painful process of human evolution shows how, by dint of 
hard struggle and flashes of insight, self-conscious intelligence 
and rational purpose have freed themselves from physical 
entanglement, have mastered instinct, and subjugated nature. 
No longer is it necessary to imagine God as a celestial monarch 
destined to preside in love over millions of elect souls in his 
Heavenly City. We may now conceive him as the rational 
will which is directing social progress and incorporating in its 
comprehensive and enduring life the human wills which 
identify themselves with the social good. 

An analysis of the present social situation shows us therefore 
that modern civilization so far from having outgrown religion 
stands in crying need of its inspiring and fortifying influence. 
The civilized world of today offers to Christian evangelism 
an unparalleled opportunity for service. Now, if ever, in its 
history humanity needs to be brought face to face with the alter- 
natives of the Christian gospel. They are, moreover, the 
ancient, the enduring, alternatives of a life surrendered to the 
pursuit of selfish enjoyment which destroys the higher faculties 
of mind and soul, against a life devoted to the upbuilding 
of that personal community through which the spirit of God 
reveals itself in the associations of men. But these alternatives 
in order to hold the attention of men today must be interpreted 
in the light of the new social problems which are distinctive 
of our time, and of which previous ages knew nothing. We 
behold civilization now enacting the tragedy of unlimited 
resources for social improvement, paralyzed by confusion of 
counsel and infirmity of purpose. Now, if ever, the influence 
of religion is needed to clear the vision of mankind so they 
may see the larger good, and to strengthen and unify the 
motives which impel them to disinterested service. Else what 
remains of the prospects of progress which but a few years ago 
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dazzled us by their brilliance will disappear and civilization 
will lose ground which it can only recover by centuries of 
wearisome effort. 

Now, no less than in the past, the course of the higher life 
and the larger good requires of the human individual renuncia- 
tion and self-sacrifice. The factor of sacrifice cannot be 
eliminated from religion or morality: the pain and disappoint- 
ment inevitable upon the surrender of cherished ambition and 
assured enjoyment must be suffered by the individual who 
resolves to seek the more comprehensive and lasting good. 
But, in my opinion, it is not the note of renunciation that needs 
especial emphasis in the religious appeal of today. Rather 
it is the positive social content of the religious life in the way 
of enlarged understanding and fellowship and sympathy that 
needs to be enforced upon the minds of men at present. The 
religious life has suffered and still suffers from the remote and 
otherworldly character which it has been given by its authori- 
tative exponents. If it is objected that the Christian religion, 
at least, has always urged the claims of moral idealism and 
social obligation this fact may be readily admitted. But, as 
an objection to the recommendation just made it lacks force 
because historic Christianity has tended to invest these moral 
and social ideals with an abstract and formal character which 
removed them from the world of practical human concern: 
goodness and truth and beauty were exalted as ideals belonging 
to the higher, super-sensible realm; they evoked respect and 
admiration, produced an elevated sentimentalism and little 
else besides. In contrast to all this, religion can in our day 
avail itself of the modern insight into social relations and social 
values and give to the higher life for which it stands a rich 
and many-sided human interest. 

Is this, then, a proposal to replace religion by social ethics ? 
Or to substitute for the worship of God, the pursuit of the 
Good, the True, and the Beautiful? Not so—but it is a 
proposal to found religion upon the spiritual unity of mankind 
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as revealed in human association and progress, and to interpret 
the religious life as the induction of the individual into the life 
of humanity as organized by the divine purpose working in its 
social history. Religion as thus conceived will be vitally 
interested in the realization of intellectual and moral and 
aesthetic ideals, in knowledge and goodness and beauty. But 
always as expressions of the unitary spirit working in human 
evolution and never as formal standards or specialized interests. 
Even as noble and disinterested an aim as the discovery of 
truth is capable of being professionalized and of becoming, 
in the minds of those who seek it, a matter primarily of method 
and technique, with its deeper significance obscured by exclu- 
siveness and pedantry. It is the duty of religion to remind 
men of this deeper significance. Science and history, what 
are they but the experiences of humanity exhibited in a system 
of determinate relationships that makes them objective and 
communicable? It is the duty, the privilege, of religion to 
widen the vision of the individual by introducing him into this 
larger life. The Old Testament Scriptures have rendered a 
service of decided value in making Christian peoples acquainted 
with other and simpler stages of culture than their own, and in 
showing them the way in which fundamental religious and 
moral beliefs have developed from crude and dark beginnings. 
But surely the time has come for Christian communions to 
broaden the scope of their study and to learn lessons from the 
experience of other peoples and the evolution of the race! In 
the field of practice, morality has frequently fallen short as 
‘“mere’’ morality—adherence to this or that formal standard 
of conduct. The church has itself been guilty of at once 
upholding an ideal elevated out of all contact with the actual, 
and at the same time consenting to an easy compromise with 
existing conditions. Thus in connection with the present 
economic and industrial system we find the church oscillating 
between a wholesale condemnation of the existing system in 


favor of some theoretical communism, and a ready willingness 
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that its members should profit by it, provided they devote 
some of their gains to conventionally approved objects. But 
just here lies one of the greatest of its present opportunities. 
It is the duty of religion to remind men that these economic 
institutions and processes represent so many achievements of 
the social mind in subjecting the forces of nature to the support 
and development of human life, and then to show them that, 
if they can be carried on in the spirit of co-operation and 
comradeship, they will yield to the individuals actively engaged 
the experience of actually participating in the world-work of 
social advancement. Certainly this is to practice religion, to 
introduce the spirit of social unity into the everyday work of 
the world. It is true that economic processes will have as a 
whole to be considerably modified and in part to be radically 
transformed before they can be expected to realize in any 
marked degree their possibilities of human fellowship. But 
since, in the large, they do serve a common end by rationally 
devised instrumentalities and _ scientifically standardized 
methods, this possibility exists. Ought the church of God not 
to promote its realization by urging men to find out through 
practical experiments in co-operative industry the positive 
content of social satisfaction to be derived from such far- 
reaching human team-play? The aesthetic experience offers 
itself to religion as another means whereby mankind can 
realize its spiritual unity. To discuss even slightly the function 
of aesthetic appreciation in fostering emotional concord among 
men would require reference to psychological details that have 
no place in the present discussion. The church has, to be sure, 
always made liberal use of art in the adornment of sanctuaries 
and the embellishment of its services. But the principal use 
it has made of aesthetic imagery in the past has been to 
symbolize the objects of religious belief in the narrow sense. 
Surely the time has come for religion to avail itself of the 
universal appeal which beauty in nature and in art makes to 
human emotion in bringing home to the feelings of men the 
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common features of our human lot, the triumph and the 
tragedy of infinite aspirations contradicted by the limitations 
of mortality. 

That religious belief has developed in close connection 
with the sense of social unity, and has promised the realization 
of social values, is a generally recognized fact. But, as 
expressions of the essence of religion, neither the spirit of 
self-sacrifice on the one hand, nor the practice of altruism on the 
other, is adequate. The spirit of sacrificial service is doubtless 
an indispensable element in the developed religious conscious- 
ness. But, taken alone, it suffers from its negative and ascetic 
note; it is liable to degeneration into mysticism and senti- 
mentality. Altruism works out in deeds of practical helpful- 
ness and kindly service. So intimately are such acts connected 
with the spirit of true religion that it is impossible to conceive 
of their separation. Yet, charitable conduct is not the whole 
of religion, not the vital part indeed, for religion is essentially 
a new and higher life. The present opportunity of modern 
Christianity is to present it as such a life, with a basis in 
reality and a rich content of fresh interest and positive signifi- 
cance. Its basis is the comprehensive and directing spirit of 
world-progress of which man’s rational will is, in form and 
potency, an expression. The reality of God in this sense 
religion must unequivocally maintain, for out of his relation 
to God springs man’s opportunity of integrating his individual 
nature within the more comprehensive and enduring whole. 
Having secured this necessary basis, religion is in a position 
to urge men to avail themselves of the unparalleled advantages 
which civilized institutions give to the man of today, of 
entering upon the larger experiences of humanity through the 
medium of books and contemporary records, of engaging with 
his fellows in the co-operative pursuit of those common ends 
sought by our economic and social processes, and of participat- 
ing sympathetically in the deeper human emotions through the 
appreciation of beauty in nature and in art. 








UNSOLVED PROBLEMS 


THE MORAL VALUATION OF OUR ECONOMIC ORDER 


In the field of Christian ethics the broad problem for investigation 
is the nature of the present social order and the possibility of its trans- 
formation in relation to the Christian ideal of society. The urgent need 
for adequately facing this problem, if Christianity is to continue to 
influence the developing life of humanity, needs no emphasis in these 
days of revolutionary change. 

Within this broad field, the most immediate matter for investigation 
seems to me to be the character of our present economic relationships 
and their relation in turn to the other functions of the social order— 
our sex life, our government, our religion. It is self-evident that these 
economic relationships are basic, that the so-called higher life of civiliza- 
tion rests upon them. It is equally self-evident that they are the cause 
of continual disturbances in modern society and are a major factor 
in all its ills. Just here is one of the points of inquiry. What is the 
exact relation of the economic to the other aspects of life? The question 
of economic determinism cannot be settled by abstract argument but 
only by inquiry into the facts. We need to establish just how much, 
and at what points, our economic system is controlling our conduct 
in the state, our education and our religion. In that very process we 
shall learn much as to how the economic function may be made the 
servant and not the master of the other aspects of life. 

It is a significant fact that organized Christianity has expressed 
no clear moral judgment concerning the nature of the present economic 
order. Concerning its worst conditions and relations, the churches 
have uttered themselves. Concerning the essential features of a capital- 
istic economic order, no general conviction is evident. Before such 
conviction can be formed and such judgment be uttered, we need to 
establish by investigation how much of the conduct and relationships 
of our economic life is Christian and how much is un-Christian and in 
what respect. We need to determine whether it is an un-Christian system 
with some Christian modifications, or a Christian system with some 
relapses. 

The pre-suppositions of the present economic order need also to be 
examined on grounds both of fact and of Christian ideals and standards. 
Until we know whether it is the accidental or the intentional features 
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of our economic life that are un-Christian, our attempts to Christianize 
industry are liable to be worse than futile. For instance, of what avail 
and of what effect will it be to counsel co-operation between employers 
and employed, between capital and labor, if it should turn out that a 
wage and profit system inevitably leaves the profit-takers and the wage- 
earners in a position of economic antagonism, so that the best that is 
possible is an armed truce? How can we hope to reconcile persons and 
classes in sentiment if they cannot be reconciled in economic reality. 
Therefore we need to determine by comprehensive inquiry whether our 
ethical standards and ideals require the trausformation of the present 
economic order or simply its modification. 

In this main matter, we have too long accepted the formulae of the 
orthodox economists concerning competition and self-interest as eco- 
nomic motives. They have told us that the present economic order 
is the best that is possible and that if it seems to us unethical, 
we must for the sake of economic efficiency be reconciled to it. We need 
now to inquire whether in this field we have been the victims of pure 
dogmatism. There is a new body of data to be examined. It is the 
testimony of the production engineers, which may provide a new body 
of Christian evidence. There also needs to be correlated to Christian 
teaching the work of those younger economists who are approaching 
their subject from the standpoint of psychology. What they have to 
say concerning instincts in economic life needs to be examined to see if 
we can learn how these instincts may be controlled and directed for the 
realization of Christian ends. 

At this point the investigation will begin to cross the line between 
religion and ethics. For the final point of inquiry concerns the possi- 
bility of realizing and expressing religious values in economic activity. 
As soon as the work of the psychologists in religion and the psychologists 
in economics has proceeded far enough, it will need to be correlated. 
They ought soon to tell us enough about the nature of religious con- 
sciousness and the nature of economic association, to enable us to discover 
how economic life may be organized so that it becomes a means for the 
development and expression of religious values. If Christian ethics can 
undertake and carry through the inquiries here indicated, it will furnish 
some guide for mankind in the fundamental economic changes now pro- 
ceeding. Failing this, its field will be to interpret and sanction, after 
the event, the moral and religious values developed by the experience 
of the economic revolution into which the industrial nations are now 
entering. Harry F, Warp 
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WHAT DID THE IDEA OF MESSIAH MEAN TO THE 
EARLY CHRISTIANS ? 


The problems of the New Testament appear to multiply as modern 
scholarship clears away the mists which have obscured the facts, and 
it is difficult to decide which of these many problems—literary, historical, 
and theological—one would most like to see investigated. The interests 
of a New Testament student keep changing from time to time, and 
each new line of research on which he happens at the moment to be 
engaged seems to be of capital importance. He feels that if he could 
obtain the wished-for light on some baffling aspect of it a hundred 
matters would become plainer. He cannot easily detach himself from 
the immediate interest and make a choice among the manifold problems, 
all calling for elucidation, which he has encountered in the course of 
years. Moreover he is painfully conscious that the questions which he 
knows to be most vital are incapable of any real answer. To select 
the most important problems of the New Testament is not difficult; 
we are thrown up against them, as against a stone wall, at the end of 
every process of inquiry. Men have always been trying to solve them, 
and will never, in the absence of further data, arrive at anything but 
conjecture. I assume that when the editor proposed the present 
discussion he was thinking of such problems,as may in some measure 
be solved by a more careful analysis. The materials for investigating 
them lie to our hand, and would probably yield their secret to patient 
study on the part of some fully competent scholar. I would venture 
to suggest one problem which seems to my mind to answer these condi- 
tions, and which certainly lies very near the heart of all New Testament 
inquiry. Some answer to it has become more urgent than ever in view 
of recent controversy. What were the implications of the Jewish 
messianic idea when it was taken up by Christianity ? The importance 
of this question for the understanding of the gospel history does not 
need to be insisted on. Until we know more of the messianic beliefs 
which were current in the time of Jesus all efforts to define his concep- 
tion of his mission are necessarily futile. Did he claim to be the Mes- 
siah? Did he think of his messiahship as present or future? Did he 
associate the messianic office with national or apocalyptic or purely 
ethical and religious ideas? Even to hazard a guess on these crucial 
questions we require a far larger acquaintance with the messianic 
thought of his time than we yet possess. The messianic idea, we can 
hardly doubt, was susceptible of a great variety of meanings, only a 
few of which are reflected to us in the familiar passages of apocalyptic 
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and other writers; and we have no means of sifting the gospel record 
until we know more of this unexplored region of Jewish thought. For 
the subsequent history a larger knowledge of the nature and scope of 
messianic speculation is even more necessary. One cannot but feel 
that the whole discussion as to the Hellenizing of Christianity from the 
time of Paul onward is baseless so long as we know almost nothing of 
the Jewish conceptions from which Paul started. That he was 
influenced, directly or indirectly, by the contemporary Pagan reli- 
gions cannot now be reasonably doubted; but where did the foreign 
ideas find their point of attachment? Much of the more recent litera- 
ture assumes a transition which is historically and psychologically 
impossible. We are asked to believe that all of a sudden, and without 
any consciousness on the part of its members, the Jewish messianic 
sect was transformed into a Hellenistic mystery-society. Though 
Jesus was still recognized as the Messiah he was clothed with the attri- 
butes of an oriental divinity, and was worshiped under the significant 
title of ““Lord.”’ But can such a profound change in all the habits of 
Christian thought have come about so abruptly? Are we not justified 
in supposing that it must have been mediated by elements that were 
present from the first in the messianic idea itself? It can be gathered 
from various allusions in Paul’s Epistles that he was acquainted with 
a number of messianic speculations which lay outside of the ordinary 
tradition. May they not have included some in which the figure of 
the Messiah was related to mystical beliefs, analogous to those which 
found expression in the pagan religions? Jewish thought may itself 
have provided the suggestions which were only elaborated and carried 
out to new issues by the contact with Hellenistic theory. It was from 
the proclamation of Jesus as Messiah that the primitive theology 
developed itself. We need to know more of what was involved in 
that proclamation before we have a right to explain everything from 
alien influences. 

It may be granted that the Jewish messianic doctrine of the first 
century cannot now be recovered with any completeness. Indeed there 
can be little doubt that there never was a formal and coherent doc- 
trine, but only a number of diverse speculations, entertained by 
one and another of the Jewish schools. But the materials exist for 
obtaining at least a much more adequate conception of these messianic 
theories than we have hitherto been content to work with. The refer- 
ences scattered through the Rabbinical writings have never been properly 
collected and sifted. The apocalyptic passages are capable of a more 
thoroughgoing study. Much would probably be learned from a closer 
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analysis of the Jewish influences which are traceable in certain phases of 
early Gnosticism. It is more than likely that many of the speculations 
which grew up around the messianic hope were never committed to 
writing. The books which would have been most illuminating for our 
purpose would circulate among a very limited public, and have been 
irrecoverably lost. But we still have data for a fuller investigation 
of the Jewish messianic idea than has yet been attempted, and the study 
of Christian origins cannot advance much farther until this work is 
carried through. In no other way can we hope to bridge the gulf which 
now lies open between the primitive Christian gospel and that of the 


later church. 
Ernest F. Scott 
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CURRENT EVENTS AND DISCUSSIONS 


The Mystical Aspect of Religion.— Under the caption ‘The Meaning 
of ‘Religion’ and the Place of Mysticism in Religious Life” (Journal of 
Philosophy, XVIII, Feb. 3, 1921) James H. Leuba protests against 
recent tendencies to enlarge the conception of religion so much as to 
make it practically synonymous with all endeavors which aim at social 
welfare. There are “devoted agnostic or atheistic social workers’? whose 
psychological attitude is quite different from that found among adherents 
to organized religion. To be sure, social practices and ceremonies have 
frequently been the beginnings of religious practices and ceremonies, 
and paved the way for belief in superhuman agents; but religion has 
stepped in at “the birth of some conception, however vague, of super- 
human personal power or powers, whose existence is felt to be a matter 
of moment.” This is the historical connotation of the word “religion,” 
and we still need it, or some word, to denote “those forms of behavior 
that involve belief in and relation with superhuman, anthropopathic 
beings.” 

This historical belief in the invisible superhuman gives the author 
a bridge over which he passes into a consideration of mysticism. Ina 
“mystical” experience the self senses an immediate touch or union 
“with a larger-than-self, be it called the spirit world, God, or the Abso- 
lute.” This “union of will and feeling with other selves” is encouraged 
by (1) the feeling of weariness of the self in its strife with other selves 
or objects, as it desires union and peace with these instead of contention 
and conquest; (2) the natural tendency of thought to rest itself in 
generalization, inducing the construction of an all-inclusive principle 
which may guarantee a unified and coherent world. 

To locate the real place and value of mysticism in religion the follow- 
ing steps are. taken: 

1. The classification into two kinds of religious worship—the worship: 
for defensive purposes, where God and men are kept apart, like buyer 
and seller; the objective kind of religion, ‘‘the worship prompted by the 
tendencies to association, co-operation, union’’; this latter characterizes 
the mystical worship. 

2. The discovery of the danger of mystical tendencies, if these become 
dominant, as it leads to an overemphasis on an individualism which 
regards its center as the holder of ultimate truth. 
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3. The recognition of the church as hospitable toward the rudi- 
mentary forms of mysticism. ‘Intercourse between sympathetic people 
constantly tends to pass from externality to the intimacy of united will 
and feeling.’”’ With a loving God as religious object the individual easily 
glides into the attitude of trust, self-surrender, repose which constitutes 
the first step toward complete mystical union. Thus, organized Christi- 
anity is both objective and mystical, with the objective dominant. 
“‘Held in subjection though it is, the mystical impulse performs in Chris- 
tianity a vivifying function, the value of which can hardly be overesti- 
mated; for it represents the action of tendencies in which humanity 
sees its salvation, the tendencies to universal co-operation and love- 
union.” “The non-mystical and mystical tendencies together make a 
complete man and a complete religion.” 


The Religion of a First-Century Jew.—In an article on “The Religion 
of Flavius Josephus” (Jewish Quarterly Review, XI [Jan., 1921], 277-306), 
James A. Montgomery speaks of Josephus as the only representative 
personality left to us from first-century Judaism. A trimmer in politics, 
he was loyal to his religion; a Pharisee by choice, with a leaning toward 
the Essenes, and a willingness to criticize his own party. He dwelt on 
divine providence, while recognizing chance as an important factor in 
experience. Making much of omens and miracles, he recognized fully 
such spiritual elements in religion as faith and prayer. He stood for 
one God, one law, one temple, one people, and one history. 


Was the Worship of Ashur Monotheistic?—Writing on “Mono- 
theisme in Assyrié’”? (Nieuw Theologisch Tijdschrift, X, No. 1, 36-45) 
A. H. Edelkoort denies that there was any monotheism in Assyria, such 
as a recently published tablet seems to indicate. As in the case of 


Marduk, so with Ashur, the characteristic qualities of various gods are 
ascribed to him, but without denying their existence. A systematized 


polytheism was as far as even the theologians went. 

Propagandists for Yahweh.—According to T. J. Meek in his article, 
‘Some Religious Origins of the Hebrews ( American Journal of Semitic 
Languages and Literatures, XXXVI (Jan., 1921], ror-31), Yahweh was 
originally the tribal god of Judah, his power increasing with the political 
supremacy of Judah. The Levites were a tribe who had worshiped a 
serpent god, and later attached themselves to Judah, becoming priests 
and propagandists of Yahweh so as to share in Judah’s glory. The 
prophets developed among the priests as a protest against their pro- 
fessionalism, just as the new prophecy of the eighth century was a 
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reaction from a similar tendency within prophetism. Bull-worship was 
prevalent in the north, having been introduced probably by the tribe 
of Ephraim, and revived after the kingdom was divided. Only under 
Jehu did Yahweh become god of the northern tribes, so that there were 
two nations serving the same god. 


The Samaritan Pentateuch.—In the Bzbliotheca Sacra (LXXVIII 
[Jan., 1921], 1-22), Dr. W. E. Barton tells of ‘““The War and the Samaritan 
Colony,’’ commenting on the diminishing population and the unsettled 
priesthood. The chief interest of the article is in its account of the 
photographing of the Samaritan Pentateuch; arrangements have been 
made for purchasing the photographs from the American Colony at 
Jerusalem, without restrictions as to purchase or publication. 


When Did Old Testament Religion Begin?—In the Expositor for 
February, 1921 (pp. 81-106), Ed. Kénig contributes the first of a series 
of articles dealing with the origins of the Hebrew religion. ‘The 
Burning Problem of the Hour in Old Testament Religious History” is 
whether that history began with Abraham. He contends that those 
who deny it on the basis of late and untrustworthy records are really 
biased in favor of evolutionary explanations, laying chief emphasis upon 


environmental influences. 


Shall Industrial Needs Justify Slavery ?—This question is raised by 
G. H. Wilson in an article, ““The Labour Problem in Nyasaland” (The 
East and The West, XTX (1921[, pp. 27-38). In these days of turmoil 
and strife in every land, the missionary is forced to have an interest as 
broad as life itself. Africa, like other countries, has her labor problems. 
During the critical shortage of plantation help in British East Africa, 
a system of enforced labor is being imposed upon the African people, not 
for public improvements, but for private British enterprises. Some of 
the missionaries have given assent to this as a temporary expedient. A 
similar crisis exists in Nyasaland, a British Protectorate, and the author 
fears that a like solution will be offered. This he vigorously opposes as 
autocratic, unworthy of true Englishmen, un-Christian, and detrimental 
to mission progress. The problem is a vital and pressing one, and its 


results upon missionary work may be far-reaching. 


Where Western Traditions Thwart Oriental Ideals.—Many mission- 
aries today are becoming restless under the old restraints imposed upon 
them by the strict denominational lines of the home churches. They 
see tragic social and moral results follow this strict adherence to sectarian 
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practices. Its unbrotherly exclusiveness is fatal to Christian progress. 
Indian Christians find a Western church forcing upon them a system 
that divides, demoralizes, and tends to denationalize them. Garfield 
Williams in an article, “Liberty to Experiment” (The East and The 
West, XIX, pp. 65-72.), revolts against an ancient theory that so 
flagrantly disregards the religious needs of living Christians. He pleads 
for a greater liberty for the missionary that will enable him to face facts 
as he finds them, and launch out on a practical plan of co-operation with 
other Christian bodies. His suggestions are timely and wholesome, and 
represent the attitude of many missionaries. Undoubtedly, tangible 
results will follow such demands when the church comes to appreciate 
the actual situation. 


Is Islam Better Adapted to Africa than Christianity?—The old problem 
of the relation of a Christian government toward Christian missions in 
a Moslem country is now acute in parts of Africa. In some sections the 
government excludes Christian workers from territories occupied by 
Moslems, and in other ways shows a decided favoritism toward the 
followers of the Prophet. It is alleged that in such areas Christian 
missions are a menace to peace and quiet, that Islam is better adapted 
to the African than is Christianity, and that Christian schools and other 
agencies “generally exercise a denationalizing influence on the native 
and “destroy racial identity.’ ’’ These charges are stoutly denied by the 
missionaries, as represented in Du Plessis’ article, “Government and 
Islam in Africa,” The Moslem World, XI, pp. 2-23. The problem is 
one on which a careful study should reveal many important but hitherto 
unknown facts. It would be of great value in determining the type of 
work that would prove most effective in dealing with Moslem territories. 


Is the Church Condoning Ignorance ?—A stirring challenge is raised 
by President McGiffert in an article, “The Teaching Church,” in 
Religious Education, February, 1921. Is present-day Protestantism 
unconsciously obscuring religious issues and leaving the great mass of men 
ignorant of and detached from a Christianity with a real meaning for 
today? The British and American reports of the religious life of the 
men who took part in the Great War answer yes in a decided manner. 
Four-fifths of the young manhood of Great Britain had little or no vital 
connection with the churches, and the small fraction who did have an 
interest in religion misunderstood it atrociously. This detached and 
confused attitude toward Christianity was also widely manifest in the 
young men of America. The great lack today isa teaching church. The 
warring sects of Protestantism were interested in doctrinal peculiarities, 
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and, in the zealous pursuit of these, human faith and duty got scant 
attention. From the wreck of this old sectarianism there has come no 
adequate appreciation of what Christianity is, if not Anglicanism, 
Presbyterianism, or Methodism. The great evangelical revival, like the 
old novels which ended with the marriage of the hero and the heroine, 
stopped with conversion. The absorption in winning men left small 
strength and time for the guidance of those already won. The simple 
theology and code of ethics was narrowed to a belief in the atonement and 
deity of Christ, and Christian character was denoted by the refusal to 
participate in a few definite and widely popular pleasures. Following 
this program the church has largely lost its teaching function. What is 
urgently needed is a church that will be in a real sense a life-long school 
in which teacher and taught thresh it out in democratic fashion. This 
does not mean the repetition of lessons learned long ago. The young 
men of the army have accused the church of reiterating ancient formulas 
that have little or no place in the life of today. This is no day for the 
acceptance of ready-made opinions. We respect those who refuse to 
be docile spoon-feds. We believe that the church needs teachers with 
a fitting modesty—those who attempt to convince by a message that 
gets to the heart of things and who invite the students to test this 
message, improve it, or reject it. This is the only kind of teaching that 
can enlist a permanent interest. The burning problems thrust on the 
minds of men by the war must be adequately related to present-day 
religious thinking. Men want to be taught their moral and religious 
obligations that they may play a man’s part in Christianizing the world 
rather than skim through life on the surface of glassy and meaningless 
platitudes. If we can get the kind of teaching that will challenge 
intelligent students, we shall not want for leaders in the church. 


Toward a More Scientific Theology.—In the article, “Santayana 
and Modern Liberal Protestantism’ (The Journal of Philosophy, 
Vol. XVIII, No. 1, Jan. 6, 1921), George P. Conger makes the following 
appropriate suggestions. Modern theologians will be stronger when 
they more thoroughly consider the problem afforded by the material 
universe. Although it is adopted into their system, they have yet 
failed to examine it closely and to try out the constructive possibilities 
of materialism. The thought that the structure of the universe of our 
sciences is like the structure of our bodies, or our brains, or our societies, 
may prove fruitful in greatly unifying the world-process. 

To these timely suggestions the remark may be made that the more 
advanced religious thinkers of our day are endeavoring to do just this. 
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But no reproach should fall upon the theologian because he does not 
“head off” the philosopher in the solution of a problem more character- 
istically native to the domain of the latter. 


The “Soul”? and Immanence, from an Evolutionistic Viewpoint.— 
In an article on “Immanence, Stoic and Christian” ( Harvard Theological 
Review, Vol. XIV, No. 1, Jan., 1921) Gerald H. Rendall, finding the 
“soul” beset with difficulties from all speculative standpoints, feels 
more helpfulness and attractiveness in the following interpretation. 
The soul is not an entity, nor created, nor transmitted. It is a ‘center 
or nucleus of potential capacities,” itself a part of the great current of 
cosmic life, like the swirling vortex of the river. Though a part of the 
cosmic stream, this nucleus enjoys a certain independence. This 
independence consists of its peculiar behavior of reaction and response. 
And the behavior constitutes its very existence, depending on its ability 
to unify with itself the elements within its scope of behavior. Thus the 
soul is a self-determined whole, as it forms itself on the strength of 
existent capacities and exists as long as it can master the environing 
factors by its will-to-live and its will-to-love. But on the other hand it 
is only a part of the vast cosmic sweep of life, its potentialities are those 
of the cosmic order, its principle of life is that of the universe. The 
achievements of the individual soul are not lost when the soul disappears; 
the sensitiveness to stimuli and the feel of responses accumulate in the 
existence of each soul and are carried along in the ever-widening 
evolutionary life-process. 

In this cosmic situation Immanence is not an intrusion from without, 
“an interference with individuality and an invasion of the soul’s preroga- 
tive,” but is that sensitiveness and capacity which belong to the life of 
the universe and in the case of the soul are attracted into its nucleus. 
The life, the power, the response of the soul is all in and a part of the 
universe, of the evolutionary process, and represents but the nucleating 
center of which this process is capable and which it has a tendency to 
invite and stimulate. Every aspect of the soul is the universe particu- 
larized, and every soul as a whole is the sensitivity, capacity, and principle 
of the cosmic life in epitome. The soul and the universe are one. 

On these views it may be remarked that since the native soil of 
the “soul” is “entity philosophy” and “faculty psychology,” modern 
evolutionary thinkers have substituted the “self” which connotes more 
faithfully the above-suggested interpretation. 


Implications of an Open Moral Order.—The modern world is 
increasingly suspicious of any and every assertion of a fixed system, 
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closed order, static world, or “block universe.” Flux, movement, 
development, relativity supplant the older conceptions. In recognition 
of this fact, William James Mutch discusses “An Open Moral Order” 
(Homiletic Review, LXXXI, 2, Feb., 1921), pointing out the following 
implications: 

1. The open moral order is one of growth. Successive stages grow 
out of their preceding ones. Each situation has its own growth. 

2. The “whole moral aspect of life is completely rooted in nature, 
and cannot be separated . . . . into a category of the supernatural.” 

3. ‘Fhis order is progressive, not perfect from its beginning. Herein 
lies the hope for future betterment. 

4. The moral standard is inner, not external, yet open to influences 
of experience, judgment, culture, etc. ‘For any person there can be 
no such thing as goodness, until it takes the form of an ideal of the inner 
life.” 

No universal goal or single motive has long held sway before new 
definitions, emphases, theories, have won recognition. Each new 
prescription or definition has been an additional contribution to the 
ever broadening and deepening stream of complex ethical consideration. 
Such new attempt only urges a more real analysis of the moral order 
and results in a fuller realization of the diversity of factors involved. 
“The inner attitude toward the community as a whole, the habitual 
control of one’s natural tendencies in the interest of that whole, and 
the openness of mind toward new considerations, better habitual adjust- 
ments, and truer judgments, are the fundamentals of the moral order, 
and they are all open. They are all in danger of deterioration, and they 
are all in need of progressive improvement.” 


A New Journal of Religion.—This year witnesses the beginning of 
the Revue d’Histoire et de Philosophie religeuse, published bimonthly by 
the Protestant theological faculty of Strasbourg, including P. Lobstein, 
E. Ehrhardt, G. Baldensperger, F. Ménégoz, A. Causse, and C. Hauter, 
with the assistance of M. Goguel and other professors from outside. In 
the first issue (pp. 45-60), A. Causse has an article on the “ Wisdom 
Literature of the Old Testament,” which he exhibits as the product of 
an age extraordinarily rich in religious development, with its legalistic, 
pietistic, and apocalyptic movements, and as having a popular appeal 
like that of pietism, with which it is otherwise in marked contrast. 

P. Humbert contributes to the second issue (pp. 97-118) a study 
of the prophet Hosea, whom he characterizes as a Bedouin, explaining his 
religious and political enthusiasms and antipathies alike on that basis. 
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Messianic Expectations in the Sixth Century, B.C.—This subject is 
discussed by W. R. Aytoun in the Journal of Biblical Literature, IX 
(Nos. 1 and 2, 1920), 24-43. The hope was a product of the Exile, but 
rested also on a prediction, current before that time, of the perpetuity 
of the Davidic dynasty, a faith akin to that in the inviolability of Jeru- 
salem, both of them vigorously opposed by the great prophets. Accord- 
ingly there are numerous insertions in Jeremiah and Ezekiel in which 
Ezekiel’s “prince” is a deliverer, of Hebrew stock and blood royal, a 
new David, Yahweh’s representative, and an ideal king. After such 
an expectation centering in Zerubbabel was disappointed, the hope was 
spiritualized and transcendentalized, as, much later, in the prophecies 
of Isaiah, chapters 9 and 11. Strictly speaking, there is no messianic 
hope prior to the Exile, or even during the Exile. 


The Holiness Code and Josiah’s Reforms.—Critical scholarship 
has been practically unanimous in identifying the code of laws found 
during Josiah’s reign with the code of Deuteronomy, but G. R. Berry, 
in the Journal of Biblical Literature, XX XIX (Nos. 1 and 2, 1920), 44-51, 
holds that the Laws of Holiness, contained in Leviticus, chapters 17-26, 
meet the requirements even better, agreeing in general with the Deu- 
teronomic provisions, and corresponding more closely in details with 
the measures of reform described as introduced under Josiah; while 
‘Deuteronomy contains much that belongs to a later time and, in fact, 
agrees with the laws promulgated in Nehemiah, chapters 8-10, better 
than does the Priest Code. In the Laws of Holiness, all slaughter is 
still sacrificial, and the threats are more specific. 


An Assyrian Parallel to the Code of Hammurabi.—lIn the Journal 
of the American Oriental Society, XLI (Feb., 1921) 1-59, M. Jastrow, 
Jr., tells of an important discovery at the site of Assur, consisting of 
two large tablets and seven fragments which contain Assyrian laws 
dating perhaps from 1500 B.c., so far as may be judged from the char- 
acter of the writing and the language. These laws are in some respects 
cruder than those of the Babylonian code: there are no class distinctions 
other than those of master and slave; the authority of husband, father, 
and master is more absolute; there are more “cruel and unusual” 
punishments, without logical relation to the offense; and there is less 
indication of judicial procedure. More space is given to sexual immo- 
rality. Among the penalties found here and not in the southern code is 
that of forced labor. As the remains are so fragmentary, little stress 
can be placed on certain general differences, and on the whole there is 


fairly close agreement. 
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A New Non-Christian Bible for China.—It is significant that when 
the Western world is considering the question of a “modern Bible,”’ 
a similar suggestion is made with regard to the non-Christian literature 
of China. Professor Harlan P. Beach shows the value of such a collec- 
tion, in an article entitled ‘‘Christian Missionaries and China’s Canonical 
Writings” (International Review of Missions, X [1921], 236-48). He 
tells of the prevailing ignorance of the Chinese with regard to their 
religious and ethical literature as the reason for the new book. The 
proposal is that a select committee of Chinese scholars—Christian, 
Buddhist, and Taoist—make a careful compilation of the best of the 
ethical teachings of the Confucian, Buddhist, and Taoist faiths, to be 
used as a textbook on Chinese ethics in the schools. Additional selec- 
tions could be used for advanced training in colleges and seminaries. 
The execution of some such plan would aid greatly in the education of 
Christian workers by giving them a fuller appreciation of the religious 
mind of China and a more comprehensive point of view in facing re- 
ligious problems. 


Presenting the Gospel in Indian Lyrical Form.—One of the great 
objections offered to the work of Christian missions in India is that 
they are a denationalizing influence. Even the Indian Christians often 
feel that they are but abridged editions of American or English Chris- 
tians. Hence a vital problem is that of making Christianity indigenous 
to India. A solution of one phase of this problem is suggested by H. A. 
Popley in the International Review of Missions for April, 1921 (pp. 
223-35). He declares that the appeal to the Indian by means of doc- 
trine and argument is fundamentally wrong. It is the story, and par- 
ticularly the story in lyrical form with musical accompaniment, that 
appeals to the Indian mind. For centuries the Hindu-Bagavatars have 
used this method. Accompanied by an orchestra of drum, violin, and 
cymbals the singer presents the sacred Hindu truths in lyrical form. 
He holds his audience in eager appreciation for three or four hours by 
the old familiar tales of the heroes of the great epics. 

The same method is now being used with great success by Christians. 
The Bible story in lyrical form provides the basis of the presentation. 
With this are interwoven quotations from the great devotional litera- 
ture of India and illustrations from the lives of her revered heroes, 
sages, and prophets. The amount of such contributory materials is 
very extensive, while both its poetical and ethical qualities are high. 
By a careful selection and use of this material and a presentation of the 
Christian message in these terms, India can receive the gospel in its 
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most welcome form, and, on the other hand, the meaning of Christianity 
will be greatly enriched by this use of India’s national literary and 
musical heritage. 


Democracy in Religion on the Mission Field.—One of the problems 
that is demanding much attention in mission circles in India is that of 
compulsory Bible teaching in mission schools. In most of the schools 
a certain amount of instruction in biblical lines is required. But there 
are many who are revolting against methods which savor of autocracy 
in religion. The attitude of this group is presented by R. C. Das in 
Young Men of India for April, 1921 (pp. 170-73). Mr. Das objects to 
this compulsory religious instruction on three grounds: (1) It is funda- 
mentally in contradiction to the spirit of Christianity, as well as opposed 
to the genius of Hinduism. By compelling all to submit to such instruc- 
tion, Christianity “appears not as a gospel freely proclaimed and freely 
responded to, but as an aggressive propaganda of dogma and European 
culture.” (2) Much of this instruction in the past has actually resulted 
in evil rather than good; for many of the teachers have been altogether 
inadequately prepared for their task, and the children have formed 
wholly wrong ideas with regard to Christianity. (3) Because of the 
present situation in which educated Indians are particularly sensitive 
with regard to anything approaching domination by the ruling race, 
special care should be exercised to avoid antagonism. A rash attitude 
now on the part of missionary organizations may compromise the whole 
position of Christianity and mean the loss of much that it has taken a 
century to win. 


A New Missionary Qualification—A fundamental qualification for 
missionaries, and one that is receiving increasing recognition by mission- 
ary leaders, is the attitude of mind and will with which one undertakes 
his work. This is clearly set forth by Edward Shillito (International 
Review of Missions, X [1921], 174-82) in a plea for a quickened imagi- 
nation in our whole approach to another people. He shows how a 
- missionary may easily mortgage his whole future by a failure to enter 
into a sympathetic understanding of the ideas, ideals, and social atti- 
tudes of the people in his field. He may erect an almost impassable 
barrier between himself and them, unless he goes in a spirit of open- 
mindedness, humility, and courtesy, and with a willingness to receive 
as well as to give—with a genuine eagerness to appreciate the fine racial 
loyalties which dominate their civilization. Without such a sympathetic 
imagination in these critical times, failure is almost certain; with it, a 
man’s possibilities for usefulness may be multiplied tenfold. 
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Gains to Faith from Criticism.—In the Methodist Review (March- 
April, 1921, pp. 280 f.), the following interesting consequences of critical 
scholarship are noted: (1) A better comprehension of truth, which 
always increases the power of the message, has been secured. (2) Since 
criticism has made the Bible more human—it has thus succeeded in 
making it more vivid. The Bible has become a new book, a book of 
life; and there is great power in the appeal to life. (3) The fresh moral 
orientation brought about by criticism has rendered unnecessary a 
defense of obsolete morality, like slavery, polygamy, despotism, etc. 
There is no need of explaining away ethical perversities and intellectual 
contradictions. The preacher need waste no energy on apologetic soph- 
istry, insincere harmonizing, and conscience-deadening casuistry. 

A discussion entitled “Authority and Inspiration” (Methodist 
Review, May-June, 1921, pp. 450 f.) has the following timely suggestions. 
If Christian preaching as a living force is to survive the present social 
and intellectual upheaval, it will be because of the new life given it by 
the free atmosphere of critical thought, whereby all dogmatism is aban- 
doned and the confessions and institutions of the past are made mobile 
and fluid. In this atmosphere authority assumes the form of persuasive 


spiritual influence. 


New Values in a New World.—In a recent address Professor Gilbert 
Murray gave a suggestive interpretation of the basic reasons for the 
spiritual perplexity of modern men. According to a report in the 
Century for May (“At Home in the Modern World”), Professor Murray, 
after describing the comfortable and comprehensible view which regarded 
this earth and man as the center of things, called attention to the bewil- 
dering consequences of the conclusions of modern natural science. In 
a universe where this earth is an insignificant speck, it seems prepos- 
terous to construct a philosophy in which man shall be the chief item. 
But applied science has so transformed conditions of life on this earth, 
and has so completely brought the peoples of the earth into a conscious- 
ness of interdependence, that we begin to dream of a world once more 
organized to promote human welfare. 

While Professor Murray does not explicitly discuss the development 
of religious ideas in connection with these changes, it is significant that 
Christianity today is thrusting ideals of social righteousness and mis- 
sionary effort into the foreground. It was difficult to integrate religious 
values in the non-human world of mechanistic science. But the smaller, 
more intimate world of social and international relationships is a fruitful 
field for religious zeal. 











A NEW HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS! 


Any study of the gospels, no matter how superficial, any inquiry 
into the words or teaching of Jesus, whatever its object, requires a 
comparison of parallel passages in the synoptic gospels. This compari- 
son is very significant when made in the English; it is much more instruct- 
ive when made in Greek. A harmony of these gospels presenting 
similar passages on the same page is therefore almost the first tool a 
student should acquire. After providing such tools in English, pro- 
fessors of the University of Chicago are again to be thanked for pub- 
lishing a similar one in the original tongue. The text used is that of 
Westcott and Hort, which, though it has generally received the preference 
of English and American scholars in the forty years since its publication, 
apparently has not before been issued in the form of aharmony. Here 
it has been carefully reproduced literatim, arranged conveniently for 
parallel study, and provided with an outline, index, and other suitable 
equipment. The editors have done well to substitute quotation marks 
for the unfamiliar capitals used by the former editors to indicate quota- 
tions from the Old Testament. They might have further improved on 
their predecessors if they had supplied a textual apparatus for the 
variant readings which are noticed marginally by Hort, as they have 
done for the variants, many of them much less important, which they 
have added in another margin of their own. In this respect (as well 
as in the matter of expense) the latest edition of Huck’s Synopse has 
still an advantage over this product of American home industry. 

There is not much opportunity for novel or individual theory in pre- 
paring a harmony of the gospels, and the editors have wisely refrained from 
obtruding into the Greek text any of the special theories of the “Chicago 
School”’ of synoptic criticism, contenting themselves with a brief allusion 
in the Preface. There are sometimes opportunities also for differences 
of opinion in delimiting each individual pericope. In this matter they 
seem to have followed generally Westcott and Hort. As has been said, 


tA Harmony of the Synoptic Gospels in Greek. Ernest D. Burton and Edgar J. 


Goodspeed. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1920. xxx+186 pages. 
$3.00 net. 
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a harmony is a tool, and the making of a tool gives little scope for creative 
work. None the less, the tool is indispensable and these accurate crafts- 


men deserve much credit for their pains. 


HENRY J. CADBURY 
ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


A NEW COMMENTARY ON REVELATION: 


The long-awaited commentary on Revelation in the “International 
Critical’’ series has at last appeared in two substantial volumes.' Approxi- 
mately the first two hundred pages are devoted to topics usually treated 
as introductory. The problem of authorship is the first to claim atten- 
tion. The writer of the Apocalypse is thought to have been a Jewish 
Christian of Galilee who late in life emigrated to Asia Minor and settled 
in Ephesus. He is not to be confused with John the Elder, who is 
assumed to have been the author of the Fourth Gospel and of the Johan- 
nine Epistles, nor is he to be identified with the Apostle John, who is 
thought to have suffered martyrdom at the hands of the Jews in Palestine 
some time before 70 A.D. Thus the Apocalypse was composed by a third 
John, an otherwise unknown Christian prophet, about the year 95 A.D. 
Questions regarding sources, interpolations, redactions, diction, and text 
are duly considered. Next follows the commentary proper, embracing 
I, 1—II, 226. In content it is mainly a phrase-by-phrase study of 
John’s diction, made with a view to discovering the literary origins and 
meaning of the document. The third section of the work presents a 
reconstructed Greek text with an elaborate apparatus criticus. The 
fourth and last section contains a new English translation accompanied 
by an analytical outline of contents and numerous interpretative notes. 

Users of this monumental work will do well to follow the author’s 
advice and first read the English translation, then the introduction, and 
lastly the detailed commentary. Possibly such procedure will reduce 
to a minimum the inconvenience and confusion that inevitably result 
from the author’s method of treating his subject. His arrangement of 
materials is such as to involve considerable repetition, for the same topic 
comes up for discussion on various occasions in different contexts. To 
add to the reader’s embarrassment, he sometimes finds that in the mean- 
time the author has undergone a radical change of opinion. For example, 
one who is curious to ascertain the author’s views on the much-discussed 


*A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Revelation of St. John. R. H. 
Charles. 2vols. New York: Scribner, 1920. cxcii+373, and vili+407 pages. $9.00. 
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chapter 12 of Revelation will find in the commentary on the passage a 
minute examination of idiom and diction leading to the italicized con- 
clusion that “the evidence is distinctly against the hypothesis that we have 
here a recast of existing Greek sources from another hand or hands” (I, 303). 
But it turns out that, after all, this is not the final opinion of our author, 
although the text of the commentary furnishes no indication of his 
change of view. But on page lxiii of the Introduction we are told that 
John did not have Greek sources for chapter 12, and that ‘the conclusion 
recorded in I,303, is here withdrawn.” But on what grounds? We 
have no means of knowing—as yet we have not been given even a cross- 
reference—unless we are sufficiently curious to read on to page xci and 
page clviii, note 1, where the reasons for the retraction may be discovered. 
This is by no means the only instance in which the reader will have 
difficulty in ascertaining the full mind of the author. Even when the 
latter’s views have undergone no essential change in the course of writing, 
it not infrequently happens that he recurs to a subject in separate con- 
texts adding statements that one might easily miss, especially in using 
his volumes for purposes of reference. The plan of the work also entails 
frequent repetitions. The discussion in the commentary includes a 
topical analysis of the text, an occasional printing en bloc of the proposed 
reconstruction of the Greek, and also portions of the new English trans- 
lation. Subsequently these passages all have to be reprinted as parts 
respectively of the complete Greek and English texts. The English 
version also reproduces a topical analysis and offers further commen- 
tative notes. It is greatly to be regretted that these extensive and 
valuable studies of the author could not have received a more thorough- 
going revision and unification previous to publication, so that his final 
opinion regarding the revised text of any particular passage, his complete 
views on its interpretation, and his rendering of the Greek, could have 
been brought into one context and made more easily accessible. 

An especially distinguishing feature of this work is the attention which 
it gives to questions of literary criticism and philological research. Per- 
haps the most significant feature of the whole discussion is the light which 
it sheds upon the interpretation of Revelation through a more extensive 
recognition of the Hebraic character of John’s Greek. This Semitic 
coloring is ascribed in some measure to the influence of Hebrew sources, 
but more particularly to John himself. It is assumed that he was a 
Jew so familiar with Hebrew that he thought in this idiom and wrote 
Greek only artificially and very imperfectly. Thinking to find the key 
to a new understanding of Revelation in the study of John’s linguistic 
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peculiarities, Charles has made a particularly careful examination of the 
grammar and diction of the Apocalypse. As a consequence of this 
intensive philological inquiry, he believes he is able to distinguish, often 
mainly on the ground of John’s solecisms, lines of division between the 
original work of the author, the literary sources he employed, and the 
editorial emendations or supplements of a later hand. One almost feels 
that John has been credited with a sort of divine inerrancy, as it were, 
in the employment of solecisms. Even though Revelation is assumed 
to contain products of John’s pen covering a period of about fifteen years, 
during which time presumably he was living in Asia and writing Greek, 
his linguistic peculiarities are supposed to have remained exactly the 
same throughout this period. 

On the basis of linguistic traits and differences in thought content, 
Charles attempts with great confidence some very detailed literary 
analyses. Asa whole Revelation is found to be a unity in thought and 
dramatic development, yet its author is said to have used many sources 
in the composition of his work. Some of these were earlier fragments of 
his own composition, while others were appropriated from current 
traditional materials. To the latter class belong in the main 7:1-8; 
II:I-13; 12; 13; 17f. With the exception of chapters 17 f., which are 
assigned to the reign of Vespasian, all of these sources are dated before 
the year 70 A.D. The hypothesis is further complicated by assuming 
that these traditional units were themselves composite. Thus chapters 
17f. are supposed to have come to John in a Greek form, but to have 
consisted originally of two Hebrew documents to be recovered by sep- 
arating 17:1¢, 2, 3b-6, 18, 8-10 (greater part); 18:2-23 from 17:11 
(greater part), 12f.,17,16. In chapter 13 three original Hebrew sources 
are detected: (1) 13:1abd, 2, 4-7a, 10; (2) 13:3¢, 8; (3) 13:11 12ab, 
13-1406, 16ad-17a. ‘These attempts at literary analysis are interesting 
but often far from convincing. In the first place, the philological clues 
are so hypothetical in character that their evidential value is easily 
overestimated by a zealous protagonist, and one of Charles’s distinctive 
charms is the zeal with which he works. Nor is differentiation of sources 
on the basis of variation in thought content always conclusive. Not 
only is one unprepared to assume that the mind of an ecstatic apocalyptic 
seer will always operate with logical exactness, but some of the ideas 
assumed to be distinctive and mutually contradictory in different parts 
of the book are of doubtful argumentative worth. For instance, the 
thesis that the letters to the seven churches were originally written in 
the time of Vespasian, and some fifteen or twenty years later incorporated 
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by the same writer in his apocalypse, rests principally upon the con- 
tention that the letters betray no anticipation of a universal martyrdom 
of Christians, while the remainder of the book is thought to be dominated 
by this notion. But is the contrast so striking as our author assumes, 
even if we allow the arbitrary excision of 3:10, which he has to make on 
behalf of his hypothesis ? 

By a similar process of reasoning, numerous evidences of editorial 
revision are detected in the present text of Revelation. An early editor 
is held responsible for certain alleged interpolations and dislocations in 
the text of 1:1—20:3, but in 20:4—22:21 his hand is most apparent. 
Here the demand for logical consistency in the progress of an apocalyp- 
tist’s thinking is worked to the limit. Since this required consistency is 
felt to be conspicuously lacking in these closing chapters, Charles con- 
cludes that John died before his book was completed, and that ‘the 
materials for its completion which were for the most part ready in a 
series of independent documents were put together by a faithful but 
unintelligent disciple in the order which he thought right” (II, 147). 
This editor straightway becomes a convenient scapegoat upon whom to 
place the responsibility for all ideas and illogical features in the text that 
otherwise might, in the opinion of our author, mar the fair name of John. 
Notwithstanding the fact that he is an alleged disciple of the seer, he is 
called an “unintelligent editor,’ ‘a monkish interpolator,” “a shallow- 
brained fanatic and celibate,” who reaches the “climax of his stupidity” 
by inserting 14:15-17. He is not only stupid, he is positively “dis- 
honest,” for he is charged with having deliberately substituted for some 
such lost word as “‘treasuries”’ or “chambers,” in 20:18, the word “sea,” 
in order thereby to teach the doctrine of a physical resurrection. But 
one wonders whether John would have been as ardent a champion of 
“spiritual” vs. “physical” resurrection as Charles himself is, and whether, 
in fact, it is not he rather than the original editor who has sinned against 
the apocalyptic seer in this matter. Similarly he will not allow John to 
utter the anathema recorded in 22:18f. Such anathemas are admitted 
to have been quite common among “writers of an inferior stamp,” hence 
the hypothetical editor must come to the rescue and by this final impro- 
priety ‘set the crown on his misdemeanors.” But deliverance from 
such “‘obscurantism”’ is at hand we are told; “the reverent and patient 
research of the present age is steadily discovering and bringing to light 
the teaching of the great Christian prophet”? (p. lv). 

We would not want this research to be any less reverent or patient, 
but we could wish that it were much more objective, unbiased, and 
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historically scientific. This is not to say that these two valuable vol- 
umes do not contain a large amount of wheat, but they also contain not 
a little chaff. Possibly they give us the last word—or the last word 
worth uttering—upon hypothetical analyses and speculative source 
criticism, and they mark a distinct advance in the field of philological 
inquiry. But as an attempt to read objectively the mind of the author 
and to set forth the content of his book in the light of its immediate 
purpose and historical environment, they fall far short of the final goal. 
One doubts whether such a goal could ever be reached by an interpreter 
who can write that the outcome of the recent world-war is “the greatest 
fulfillment of the prophecy of the Apocalypse” (p. xv), and that this 
document “lays down the only true basis for national ethics and inter- 


national law” (p. xxii). 
SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF PENANCE IN CHRISTIANITY? 


A field of ecclesiastical history unfamiliar to most students is investi- 
gated in these volumes. No extended treatment of the history of pen- 
ance has hitherto been attempted in English, and the Latin and German 
treatises we have are defective and out of date. Occasional interest only 
has been taken in the subject since 1651 when John Morinus published 
his Commentarius historicus de disciplina in administratione sacramentti 
poenitentiae tredecim primis seculis. Just two centuries later appeared 
the law-historian Wasserschleben’s valuable edition of the libri poent- 
tentiales.2 Since then the most prominent investigator has been the 
Catholic Bishop Hermann Joseph Schmitz, whose two volumes consti- 
tute a full but fatally biased and unreliable account of the practice of 
penance in the West.3 The less erudite books of F. Frank (1867) and 
of J. Tixeront (1914) virtually complete the list of general studies before 
that of Mr. Watkins. At the same time, a considerable amount of 
editorial and research work of a fragmentary kind has been done. 

Mr. Watkins has had a distinguished career in the Anglican church, 
is vicar of an Oxford charge, and has previously written on holy matri- 
mony. The present work is the product of the author’s “available time 

tA History of Penance. Oscar D. Watkins. New York: Longmans, Green, 1920. 
2vols, xxix+xix+775 pages. $16.00. 

? Bussordnungen der abendlindischen Kirche nebst einer rechtsgeschichtlichen Ein- 
leitung, Halle, 1851. 

3 Die Bussbiicher und die Bussdisciplin der Kirche, Mainz, 1883, and Die Buss- 
biicher und das kanonische Bussverfahren, Diisseldorf, 1898. 
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for a good many years.’’ It surveys the story of Christian penance 
from the beginnings of the church to the Lateran Council, A.D. 1215. 
The first volume, dealing with the early period to A.D. 450, comprises 
nearly two-thirds of the work. The order of treatment is admirably 
planned for the reader’s convenience. Each chapter (with the exception 
of the review chapters at the end of each volume) deals with a specific 
period of years, and consists of a selection of documents of the period 
followed by an interpretation of these sources. Within its limitations 
this method is very successful. 

The work gives evidence of much study and careful reflection, and 
the author deserves our thanks for a real contribution to a very difficult 
subject. 

As a history of penance, however, the inquiring student will find it 
not without grave defects. He may not be prepared to concede the 
point that the whole penance system sprang out of “a commission 
formally and authoritatively given by our Lord” by which the Apos- 
tles were authorized to remit or to retain sins (Vol. I, p. 8). This 
conception of apostolic authority is fundamental to the whole work. 
While diversity of practice is recognized, it is all referred to the original 
authoritative deliverance. From this viewpoint it is unnecessary to 
think of penance as a part of human history. It is only a part of a 
closed system. The student may ask: What is penance in the light of 
the larger history of religion? He finds it in the laws of Manu and the 
aphorisms of Apastamba, in the records of Babylonish kings and in 
early tales of the Mabinogion. If he compares the penitential books 
(which Mr. Watkins rightly regards as determinative of the history of 
Western penance) with the ancient laws of Ireland, he will discover 
strange correspondences. The excerpts from the /ibri poenitentiales given 
by Mr. Watkins seem to be selected for their propriety. The reader 
would not suspect that the books themselves contain many features that 
have no recognizable connection with an apostolic commission. They 
reflect, on the other hand, the customs of the ancient Celtic peoples, 
and derive some of their materials from the time when Caesar found the 
druids excommunicating and exiling the enemies of the social order 
(de Bell. Gali. vi. 13), or from the dimmer stages of Aryan primitivity 
in which taboos and penalties for defilement were the recognized laws 
of life. (See e.g., the Canones Adamnani and parts of the Poeniteniiale 
Cummeani in Wasserschleben.) Why, to take a pointed instance of 
primitive survival, do canons in the Excerpta from the Book of St. David 
and in the Prefatio Gildae, for an offence related to primitive sex taboo 
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command the singing of Psalms, while the Dharmasastra of Gautama, 
for the same offence, order the recitation of verses? Or, to cite a more 
familiar example, what is the historic relationship between the practice 
of composition in money for assigned penance, and the same practice in 
Irish, Welsh, and Anglo-Saxon law for crimes of violence? The Canones 
Hibernenses and later Celtic documents might have helped to explain 
this. But along with the genuine Canons of St. Patrick and the impor- 
tant Collectio Canonum Hibernensis (c. 700 A.D.) they are not represented 
in the selection of documents. How, again, is this Composition System 
in Celtic penance related to the Indulgence System of the late Middle 
Ages? To all such carnal questionings Mr. Watkins offers no answer. 
In fact, his book arouses no curiosity in the direction of broad, historical 
relationships. Once only does he allow himself the pleasure of a sug- 
gestive footnote. In discussing from Columban’s penitential the cus- 
tom of giving a meal to the confessor, he remarks “a curious parallel to 
Hindu practice”; but curiosity is led no farther. 

Probably no two investigators would have agreed as to the docu- 
ments that should be selected to illustrate the many-sided subject of 
penances, and on the whole, granted the presuppositions of the author, 
there is little that should provoke objection on this score. Still, the 
use of the legend of St. John and the Robber from Clem. Alex. as a 
document of the Apostolic Age (Vol. I, p. 7), and the insertion of canons 
of the so-called Second Synod of St. Patrick with the date’ “c. 475” 
(Vol. II, p. 587)—a document which Bury has shown to be compiled from 
the acts of seventh-century Irish synods*—are palpable, if minor, blun- 
ders. It is certain, too, that many of the judgments of the book will 
be doubted or challenged. An extraordinary weight is given to the 
slender evidence for private confession in the West before the penitential 
books came from the Celtic churches. The treatment of the dismissal 
of the penitentiary priest at Constantinople is interesting but hardly 
convincing. On the question of the candor of Haltigar in stating 
that he had obtained his penitential ex scrinio Roman(a)e ecclesi(a)e— 
from a book-repository of the Roman Church—Mr. Watkins exhibits 
a beautiful charity. He often takes a doubtful position without the 
least reference to recent discussions. But in doing this he is keeping 
strictly in view the designed scope of the book, which is stated in the 
Preface as ‘‘a succession of studies in the primary authorities on the 
penance of the Christian Church.” This enables him to avoid excursus 


t Borrowed from Haddan and Stubbs. 
2 Life of St. Patrick, pp. 238f. 
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into questions of authenticity, readings, and dates of documents. But 
it also leaves him rather too independent of recent periodical literature, 
in which he might have found help and guidance. He has consulted 
the opinions of Hauck, but he has not utilized the investigations of 
O. Selbass, A. Lagarde, or H. C. Lea, to say nothing of a large group of 
Celtic scholars headed by H. d’Arbois de Jubainville. 

It would, however, be unfair, by these criticisms, to give an impres- 
sion that the work is inferior in scholarship. While not truly a history 
of penance it is the most useful contribution to the subject since Wasser- 
schleben. It is a safe prophecy that, both as a treasury of valuable 
sources and for the thoughtfulness of its discussions, it will be consulted 
by generations of students. 

There is a good table of contents, a poor index, and no bibliography. 


Joun T. McNEILL 


QUEEN’s UNIVERSITY, KincsTon, CANADA 
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ABBOTT, LyMAN. What Christianity Means to Me. New York: Macmillan, 
1921. xi+194 pages. 

A confession of faith by one who has for many decades been a leader of religious 
thought in this country. The discovery made in Dr. Abbott’s early years that God’s 
love rather than his wrath is primary in the gospel gives warmth and vitality to 
what he writes. 

ALBACH, ROBERT Henry. The Application of the Teachings of Jesus to ‘‘The 
Responsibility of the Capitalist to the Public.” Lawrence, Kansas: Uni- 
versity of Kansas, 1921. 34 pages. 

A prize essay, written in conformity with the requirements of the foundation, 
which requires a discussion of the application of the teachings of Jesus to practical 
affairs. Guidance for our modern, complex, enormous capitalistic industry from 
Jesus’ comments on a very primitive economic situation can scarcely be very explicit. 
The essay is necessarily restricted to general statements. 

ALLO, E. B. Saint Jean: apocalypse. Paris: J. Gabalda, 1921. cclxviiit+ 
375 pages. Fr. 45. 

An elaborate commentary representing the best type of Roman Catholic scholar- 
ship. 

BACON, BENJAMIN W. Jesus and Paul. New York: Macmillan, 1921. ix+ 
251 pages. $2.50. 

The author seeks to trace the most significant changes undergone by Christianity 
as it made the transition from the gospel as preached by Jesus to the gospel about 
Jesus as preached by Paul and the writer cf the Fourth Gospel. 

BAKER, EpNA DEAN. The Beginner’s Book in Religion. New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1921. 271 pages. $1.75. 

This book presents one of the sanest approaches to the task of developing children 
religiously that we haveseen. It is up to date in psychology. The program is devel- 
oped out of the child’s own life. A valuable contribution to the beginner’s field. 


BENETT, WILLIAM. Freedom and Liberty. New York: Oxford University 

Press, 1920. vii+ 367 pages. 

An examination of ethical ideals in relation to various practical realms. Legal 
control and liberty are both equally essential and lead to conflicting interests. A 
solution is found by the author in a religious dualism—the Kingdom of Heaven as 
the absolute end, human development as our immediate task. 

BoRNHAUSEN, Kart. Pascal. Basel: Friedrich Reinhardt, 1920. xi+286 

pages. Fr. 7.50. 

A clear, concise presentation of the periods of Pascal’s career, with the text of 
several of the Provincial Letters and an estimate of Pascal’s mission. 
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Briccs, GEORGE W. The Chamars. (‘The Religious Life of India Series.”’) 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1920. 270 pages. 
The third of the volumes in the “Religious Life of India Series,” interpreting 
with sympathetic scholarship the social and religious life of the Chamars, the ancient 


” 


leather-worker caste of India. 

BROWNLIE, JOHN. Hymns of the Russian Church. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1920. xvilit+123 pages. 

A charming translation of hymns from the Greek Office Books bearing upon 
church seasons and devotional themes. An introduction discusses the technique of 
Greek church hymnody. 

Burney, C.F. The Old Testament Conception of Atonement Fulfilled by Christ. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1920. 20 pages. Is. 

Professor Burney rallies to his support in this thesis a sane interpretation of the 
Old Testament and the words and life of Christ as presented in the Gospels, though 
he incidentally but intentionally combats the subjective view of the atonement set 
forth by Dr. Rashdall in the Bampton Lectures. 

CAVALLERA, FERDINANDUS. Thesaurus Doctrinae Catholicae ex Documentis 
Magisterii Ecclesiastici. Paris: G. Beauchesne, 1920. xviiit7094 pages. 
rr..36s. 

A carefully arranged and well-documented compendium of Roman Catholic 
theology published with the imprimatur of the proper official. 

CHARLES, R. H. The Teaching of the New Testament on Divorce. London: 
Williams and Norgate, 1921. xiii+127 pages. 6s. 

An interpretation of New Testament teaching which, by some forcing of its 
meaning and an occasional resort to the hypothesis of textual interpolations, is made 
to agree with the theory and practice of present-day Anglicanism. 

CHESTERTON, G. K. The New Jerusalem. New York: Doran, 1921. 307 
pages. $3.00. 

This is neither a description of old Jerusalem nor of new Jerusalem, neither a 
contribution to travel literature nor to serious thinking; it reminds one of the 
attempted balancings of a literary tight-rope walker—wholly Chestertonian in char- 
acter. 

CLEMEN,CARL. Religionsgeschichiliche Bibliographie im Anschluss an das Archiv 
fiir Religionswissenschaft. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1920. 40 pages. 

A bibliography of the literature on the history of religions, covering the years 
1918-19. All students of religion must be grateful for this very valuable compilation. 
CraFER, T. W. The Second Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians. (‘Texts 

for Students.””) New York: Macmillan, 1921. 22 pages. 6d. 

The Greek text with a brief explanatory introduction. 

Davies, Davin J. The Church and the Plain Man. Sydney, Australia: Angus 
and Robertson (New York: Oxford University Press), 1919. xvii+324 
pages. 5s. 

A consideration of the problem of the church in current world and industrial 
crises, with a discussion of organized selfishness, the progress of labor, and the strength 
of the church for its task. 
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Douctas, Litoyp C. Wanted—A Congregation. Chicago: Christian Century 

Press, 1920. 213 pages. $1.75. 

A gripping story showing the application of business methods and scientific 
advertising to building a congregation. It sets forth how analysis of the actual 
situation and supplying the real needs of the people win. 

Down, Quincy L. Funeral Management and Costs. Chicago: University of 

Chicago Press, 1921. xiv+295 pages. $3.00. 

A world-survey of burial costs, showing the great need for protection of the poor. 
This is a very valuable work laying bare great moral issues at the point in human life 
where people are caught off guard. 

DRAKE, DurRANT, and OrHers. Essays in Critical Realism. New York: 

Macmillan, 1920. ix+244 pages. 

A militant statement by a group of modern philosophers who find themselves 
standing in essential agreement on the battle-scarred field of epistemology. 


Earp, Epwin L. Rural Social Organization. New York: Abingdon Press, 
1921. 144 pages. $1.00. 

A concrete presentation of the task for the country church in the light of the 
actual needs of the country community. The author belongs to the organic social 
psychology school of thinkers. The book gives a splendid survey of rural social or- 
ganization. 

FostER, GEORGE BuRMAN (Douglas Clyde Macintosh, editor). Christianity 
in Its Modern Expression. New York: Macmillan, 1921. xiiit+294 
pages. $3.75. 

An outline compendium of Professor Foster’s conception of Christianity as it 
was expressed in the notes for his classroom lectures about the year 1905. It 
represents a definitely Ritschlian conception of Christianity. 

Fow er, J.T. Adamnani Vita S. Columbae. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1920. 
280 pages. 

A revision of the older edition of 1894 enriched by the subsequent contributions 
of Bury, Plummer, and Gwynn. The text is considerably improved. Copious notes 
are added. 

Gattoway, T. W. The Sex Factor in Human Life. New York: American 
Social Hygiene Association, 1921. 142 pages. 

A sane presentation of a most perplexing problem. The book sets forth the 
biological and psychological processes involved in the sex functions, the meaning of 
these in individual and social control, and practical suggestions for developing control. 
A strong book. 

GRANT, FREDERICK C. The Life and Times of Jesus. New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1921. 222 pages. $1.25. 

A compilation in modern language of the gospel stories setting forth the life and 
times of Jesus, paragraphed and arranged according to topics. 

GREENE, JosEPH NEtson. The Portrait of the Prodigal. New York: Metho- 
dist Book Concern, 1921. 215 pages. $1.50. 

The story of the prodigal son presented in ten sermons setting forth the prodigal’s 
experience as a type of universal experience. 
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Grupre, Otto. Geschichte der klassischen Mythologie und Religionsgeschichte. 

Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1921. viii+248 pages. 

A historical survey of the study of Greek and Roman mythology from the time 
that Christianity supplanted paganism in the ancient world down to the present day. 
HAsTINGS, JAMES (editor). Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. Vol. XI, 

Sacrifice-Sudra. New York: Scribner, 1921. xx+916 pages. $8.00. 

Another volume of this remarkable compendium of information on religious and 
ethical subjects. 

HEADLAM, ARTHUR C. The Doctrine of the Church and Christian Reunion 

(Bampton Lectures, 1920). New York: Longmans, Green, 1920. xii+ 

326 pages. $4.00. 

A rather conservative Anglican interpretation of the conception of the church 
as disclosed in the history of Christian thinking. At the same time the author seeks 
to shed light upon such practical problems as the validity of orders and sacraments 
and the possibility of denominational reunion. 

Heroes and Kings. (‘Bible Readings for Schools.””) New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1920. 168 pages. 

The first volume of a series presenting selected portions of Scripture, arranged in 
such a form as to display the essential features of the story. The following stories are 
included in this volume: Gideon, Jephthah, Samson, Samuel, Saul, Saul and David, 
David. 

HILBERT, GERHARD. Kirchliche Volksmission. 2te verbesserte Auflage. 

Leipzig: A. Deichert, 1919. 52 pages. 

A stirring appeal for a more popular program of evangelization to bring religious 
vitality into the somewhat conventional church life of Germany. 

HILBERT, GERHARD. Volksmission und Innere Mission. Leipzig: A. Deichert, 

1917. 24 pages. M. 0.60. 

Recognizing the alienation of many people from the church, the author pleads 
for the completion of the ideal of the Inner Mission by a larger emphasis on popular 
evangelism. r 
Hitt, Owen A. Psychology and Natural Theology. New York: Macmillan, 

1921. xili+351 pages. 

A volume, published with the imprimatur of archbishop Hayes, designed to 
ground Roman Catholic students in the principles of scholastic philosophy as a sound 
foundation for theology. 

James, J. Courtenay. The Language of Palestine and Adjacent Regions. 

New York: Scribner, 1920. xxii+278 pages. $7.00. 

A sort of Baedeker to the various languages spoken in and around Palestine 
during the biblical period. The chief languages surveyed are Sumerian, Babylonian 
and Assyrian, Aramaic, Hebrew, Egyptian, Persian, and Greek. 

JouNson, GirrorD H. The Church of Waltham Holy Cross—Waltham Abbey. 

A Guide. London: Oxford University Press, 1919. vi+58 pages. Is. 

A revised guide to this historic abbey, with illustrations. An appendix dis- 
cusses Harold’s burial place and contains important registers with lists of deans, 
abbots, and incumbents. 
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JoHNSTON, JosePH S. Christ Victorious over All. Chicago: Johnston, 1921. 
234 pages. 
A detailed study of biblical texts and miscellaneous quotations from men of many 
ages designed to set forth what the author conceives to be a correct view of the divinely 
appointed program of things. 


JORDAN, Louis HENRY. Comparative Religion—A Survey of Its Recent Litera- 
ture. Vol. I, 1900-1909. New York: Oxford University Press, 1920. 
viili+160 pages. Ios. 

The first of a projected series surveying the modern literature of comparative 
religion. The present volume is a revised edition of that published in 1910, and 

deals with a selected few of the works issued during the period 1900-1909. 


Journal of the Manchester Egyptian and Oriental Society, No. IX. New York: 

Longmans, Green, 1921. 56 pages. 55. 

The Manchester Museum and its Journal are making attractive contributions 
to the science of archaeology through the presentation of brief reports of results of 
excavations in the Near East, especially in this period of reconstruction in govern- 
mental authority. 


Keay, F. E. Hindi Literature. (‘‘Heritage of India Series.”’) New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1920. x+116 pages. 
The seventh of the volumes in the foregoing series. It presents a concise survey 
of the modern vernacular literature of Hindustan. 


KoENIG, Epuarp. Moderne Vergewaltigung des Alten Testaments. Bonn: 
A. Marcus and E. Webers, 1921. 40 pages. 
This is an aftermath of Professor Koenig’s first counter-stroke at Professor 
Delitzsch’s Die grosse Téuschung—an adverse criticism of the religio-historical 
conception of the Old Testament in modern thought. 


Lecce, F. Philosophumena, or the Refutation of All Heresies, Vol. I. New 
York: Macmillan, 1921. vi+180 pages. 
An introduction and a new English translation with brief but valuable notes. 


Mann, Jacos. The Jews in Egypt and in Palestine under the Fatimid Caliphs. 

New York: Oxford University Press, 1920. 280 pages. 

Contributions to specific periods of history such as Volume I of Dr. Mann’s work, 
based on original documents, are doubly welcome in this age of so much hackwork. 
The exact time covered stretches from 969 A.D. to 1204, the date of the death of Mai- 
monides—a most fascinating period, probably because so little known. 


Movutton, James Hope (Wilbert Francis Howard, editor). A Grammar of 
New Testament Greek. Vol. II, Part 2—Accidence. New York: Scrib- 
ner, 1920. viiit+117+266 pages. $4.00. 

A continuation of important studies in New Testament grammar interpreted in 
the light of the koine Greek of the papyri. 


MULERT, HERMANN. Gebetserhérung; Freiheitsglaube; Gottesglaube. Leipzig: 
J. C. Hinrichs, 1921. 62 pages. M.8.50. 
Three studies of the fundamental problems of prayer, freedom, and faith in God. 
The studies are dedicated to Professor Wilhelm Herrmann. 
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PaGE, Kirsy. The Sword or the Cross. Chicago: Christian Century Press, 

1921. 107 pages. $1.20. 

A vigorous defense of Jesus’ ideal of service and sacrifice in opposition to the 
doctrine that war is the ultimate arbiter. 

PAGET, STEPHEN (editor). Henry Scott Holland—Memoir and Letters. New 

York: E. P. Dutton, 1921. xii+336 pages. $5.00. 

A fascinating and suggestive picture of a broad-minded and sympathetic Christian 
leader in the midst of English life during the latter part of the nineteenth century. 
POOLE, REGINALD LANE. Tilustrations of the History of Medieval Thought and 

Learning. New York: Macmillan, 1920. xiii+327 pages. 

A revision of the issue of 1884 with extensive alterations relating to Bernard of 
Clairvaux and Abelard. Notes are inserted dealing with pertinent literature between 
1884 and 1920. 

RICHTER, JuLttus. LEvangelische Missionskunde. Leipzig: A. Deichert, 1920. 

463 pages. 

A comprehensive and invaluable survey of the missionary enterprise from the 
pen of perhaps the greatest living authority in this field. 

RosBerts, RicHarD. The Untried Door. New York: Woman’s Press, 1921. 
xiv+174 pages. $1.50. 

A popular textbook intended to acquaint students with “the mind of Jesus’ 
as to discover what is really involved in “following Jesus’”’ today. 


’ 


so 


ROEDER, GUNTHER (Samuel A. B. Mercer, translator). Short Egyptian 
Grammar. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1920. xiv+88+56 
pages. $2.50. 

Professor Mercer’s indefatigable industry has here put into English form a credi- 
table little introduction to the language of the ancient Egyptians. Its grammar, 
vocabulary, and practical exercises contribute much to the facilities of the beginner 
in that tongue. 

RocGers, CLEMENT F. Pastoral Theology and the Modern World. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1920. vii+176 pages. 

A presentation of the new emphasis essential in a world deranged by war and 
growing industrialism. The book is not clearly outlined nor the message tersely stated. 
RupwIin, MAxMILiAN J. (editor). Devil Stories—An Anthology. New York: 

Alfred A. Knopf, 1921. xix+332 pages. $2.50. 

An interesting collection of stories in which the Devil plays a leading réle. 
Sanpay, W., and Emmet, C. W. The New Testament Background. New 

York: Oxford University Press, 1920. 63 pages. 

A very brief and elementary introduction to the books of the New Testament. 
SmitH, Rosrnson. The Solution of the Synoptic Problem. London: Watts 

and Co., 1920. viii+286 pages. tos. 

The author sets forth an unusual hypothesis involving the assumption that the 
New Testament gospels were written in the period 105-150 A.D. 
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SNEATH, E. HeErsHeEy (editor). At One with the Invisible. New York: 

Macmillan, 1921. 293 pages. $3.00. 

Eleven studies of mysticism by various well-known professors in American semi- 
naries and colleges. The Hebrew Prophets, Indian Mystics, Jesus, Paul, Augustine, 
Mohammedan Mystics, Dante, Eckhart, Saint Theresa, George Fox, and Wordsworth 
are treated. 

Soper, EpmMunp Davison. The Religions of Mankind. New York: Abingdon 

Press, 1921. 344 pages. $3.00. 

An outline history of the great religions of the world, written from the standpoint 
of one devoted to Christianity. The author’s understanding of the origin and nature 
of religion, and his own method of approach, are treated in an introductory chapter. 


TAYLOR, VINCENT. The Historical Evidence for the Virgin Birth. New York: 

Oxford University Press, 1920. xii+136 pages. 

A scholarly and cautious exposition of New Testament data leading to the con- 
clusion that belief in the virgin birth does not emerge in the public teaching of Chris- 
tians before the year 60 or perhaps 80 A.D. Hence the dogma is hardly capable of 
valid historical proof. The problem is thus seen to be ultimately one of theological 
speculation depending upon the question as to whether belief in the virgin birth is 
necessary to account adequately for the spiritual greatness of Jesus. On this point 
the author “‘has not yet been able to satisfy his mind.”’ No serious account has been 
taken of the views of the religionsgeschichtliche school in the treatment of this subject. 


TURNER, CUTHBERT H. The Study of the New Testament—1883 and 1920. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1920. 66 pages. 
This inaugural lecture of the successor to the late Professor Sanday of Oxford is 
a survey of selected aspects of New Testament study as carried on by German and 
British students during the period under consideration. French and American works 
are almost completely ignored. 


Warkins, Oscar D. A History of Penance. 2 vols. New York: Longmans, 
Green, 1920. xxix+xix+775 pages. $16.00. 
Documents illustrating penance in the Christian church to A.D. 1215. Anexplana- 

tory chapter follows each group of documents. 

WaxMAN, MeEyER. The Philosophy of Don Hasdai Crescas. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1920. xii+162 pages. 


An introduction to the thought of a Jewish philosopher of the fourteen century, 
A.D., with an exposition and criticism of his ideas about God and God’s relation to 
the world. 


Witson, Puitre WuHitwett. The Vision We Forget. New York: Revell, 
1921. 288 pages. $2.00. 
A homiletical allegorization made with no regard for the original historical setting 
of the Book of Revelation. 


WoHLENBERG, G. Der erste und zweite Petrusbrief und der Judasbrief. Leipzig: 
A. Deichert, 1915. lv+334 pages. 


A new volume in Zahn’s well-known series of New Testament commentaries 
representing the best conservative Protestant scholarship of Germany. 
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Woopcox, BENJAMIN F. Spiritual Evolution. Battle Creek, Mich.: Woodcox 


and Fanner, 1921. 80 pages. $1.00. 
A numbered collection of 526 aphorisms dealing with phases of religious life and 
aspiration. 
ZAHN, THEODOR. Staatsumwélzung und Treueid in biblischer Beleuchtung. 
Leipzig: A. Deichert, 1919. 55 pages. 
The author seeks to show that loyalty to the state and its rulers is in accord with 
New Testament teaching. 
ZANKER, O. Die Gottesoffenbarung der Bibel. Leipzig: A. Deichert, 1920. 
82 pages. 
A series of popular lectures sketching the history of revelation in the Old and 
New Testaments until its climax is reached in the work and personality of Jesus. 





